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THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE NAMA 
HOTTENTOTS OF SOUTHWEST AFRICA! 
By A. WINIFRED HOERNLE 


HE people with whom this paper deals live in the territory 

known to-day as the Protectorate of Southwest Africa. They 

form one branch of the people known generally as the 
Hottentots, but from the very earliest days of the Dutch settle- 
ment at the Cape this branch of the Hottentot peoples has been 
called the Namaqua, and Nama is the name by which they call 
themselves to-day. The meaning of the word is unknown, but it is, 
according to tradition, the name of a remote ancestor of all the 
tribes calling themselves by the name. The old form, Namaqua, 
is probably derived from the dual form, Namakha, Namab being 
the masculine singular, Namas the feminine singular, and Naman 
the common plural. 

To the early Dutch settlers two groups of the Nama were 
known, viz., the Little Namaqua, inhabiting what is known to-day 
as Little Namaqualand, and the Great Namaqua who inhabited 
what is to-day known as Great Namaqualand. Both of these 
groups of people at times visited the settlement at Table Bay, 

1 In transcribing the Hottentot words, I have used the system of Krénlein’s Worl- 
schatz der Khoi Khoin, Berlin, 1889, as this ic the system used by the Nama themselves 
nowadays in their writing. It is not strictly accurate always from a phonetic point of 
view, especially for the Swartbooi pronunciation, but it is the conventional script 
of the Nama, and in this paper which is not concerned with phonetics it seemed best 
to follow it. 

There are three tones in Nama each of which may give an entirely different 
meaning to an otherwise identical word. ‘ indicates a low tone, ‘a medium tone, “’ a 
high tone. In order not to complicate the manuscript, I have indicated these tones 
only where it is essential in order to avoid confusion in the reading. 

© is the sign of nasalising; = indicates a long vowel; X indicates a harsh guttural 
ch something like the Dutch ch. 

/ indicates the dental click, * the palatal, / the cerebral, // the lateral. 
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and their area of migration seems to have been a very wide one 
in the early days. But the Great Namaqua were always the most 
northerly group of the Hottentot peoples, and early in historical 
times they settled definitely in the country to the north of the 
Orange river. 
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occupies approximateiy two fifths of this area. In the past the 
northern limit of the Nama was indefinite until the pressure 
from the north by the Herero became serious, and certainly since 
the early part of the last century the Nama have been chiefly 
concentrated in the area of Great Namaqualand. This country is 
a high level plateau, or tableland, with an average altitude oi 
3,500 feet above sea level. Along the coast there is a strip of 
absolute sandy waste, of varying width but averaging about 35 
miles across. The country rises rapidly from the coast inland, 
and the central tableland is cut off from the desert strip, or Namib, 
by a plateau range of sandstone formation running from north to 
south with an average height of 4,500 ft. The northern boundary 
is formed by the Awas mountains, a rugged mass of primary 
formation rising to a height of 7,200 feet above sea level and 
forming the watershed of the country. The rainfall over the 
whole area is extremely small, averaging from 4 inches in the 
south to 12 inches in the north. The country is, then, on the 
whole a barren plain with sparse vegetation and little permanent 
water. Yet after a season of sufficient rains it becomes a waving 
sea of grass, admirably suited both to cattle and sheep. 

Such is the home of the nomadic pastoral Nama who originally 
owned great herds of large-boned, long-horned cattle and flocks 
of fat-tailed hairy sheep. Before the coming of the missionaries 
these people wandered about from fountain to fountain, seeking 
pasture for their stock. Large permanent fountains, or pools in 
river beds were claimed as their property by the different groups, 
rather than areas enclosed by definite territorial boundaries. 

There are at present in the Protectorate, besides remnants of 
the various groups of the Great Namaqua with which this paper 
is mainly concerned, remnants of other groups who came in from 
the south of the river in the early part of the nineteenth century, 
when the general movement of the Hottentot peoples was away 
from the white settlements. These incoming groups spoke practi- 
cally the same language as the Nama groups; indeed, the lan- 
guage throughout the area is very similar, so that one can hardly 
even speak of dialects, though undoubtedly there is a slight 
difference of vocabulary in the widely separated groups and, in 
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some cases, a slightly different intonation. These incoming groups 
were remnants of different tribes, mostly of Little Namaqua stock, 
who had, however, before their migration received a considerable 
infiltration of white blood. A great many of the men also spoke 
Dutch and the general culture had in many ways been influenced 
by contact with the Dutch and other colonists. These groups are 
called collectively Orlams by the indigenous people, a name the 
origin of which is doubtful. They penetrated into the territory 
of their kinsmen, at first peacefully by paying a small tribute 
for the use of the water of certain fountains, but later there was a 
great deal .of fighting between the different sections, and the 
Orlams in the second half of the 19th century certainly had the 
upper hand in every way owing chiefly to their prior possession 
of firearms. The chief of these incoming groups are the Africaners 
(//Aixa //ain), the Witbooi (/Hobesen), the Bethany Hottentots 
(‘Aman), the Berseba Hottentots (/Hei /Khauan), the Amraal 
Hottentots (Gei /Khauan). It will be seen that the Dutch names 
for these groups are taken partly from the names of their chief 
settlements, e.g., Bethany, Berseba, partly from their chief 
leaders, Africaner, Amraal, Witbooi. ‘The Hottentot names are 
taken mostly from the name of the supposed first ancestor of the 
people, e.g., /Khauan from the personal name, /Khauab, which 
is not now thought of as having any special meaning. There 
were two branches of these people, the older branch or the big 
(gei) branch, and the light-coloured branch (/hei). On the other 
hand, the Witboois have a Hottentot nickname, /Hobesen, from 
/hobe or /howe, lazy, which they do not like at all. For most of the 
names of these groups, or “tribes,” as I shall call them later, it is 
not now possible to find any clear meaning, nor are the names 
thought of as having any meaning by the people themselves; 
they are proper names and no more. 

The indigenous people were in historical times divided into 
seven main groups, with one or two subsidiary ones which are 
known to have been late offshoots from these main groups. 
According to the traditions of these people they are all descendants 
of one line of ancestors. One form of thislegend was told to me by 
Abraham Kafir, a headman of the Bondelswarts, in 1913. There 
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were once, so he said, five brothers, each one of whom was the 
founder of a tribe of the Nama. The eldest was the ancestor of the 
Gei //Khauan, or Rooi Natie, the tribe acknowledged by all the 
others to be the senior tribe among them. The other brothers 
are said to have founded the /‘Gami #nun or Bondelswarts, the 
//Haboben or Veldschoendragers, the /Kbara Gei Khoin or the 
Simon Kopper Hottentots, and the //Khau /goan or the Swart- 
boois, who are said to be the descendants of the youngest brother. 
According to another legend, the //Haboben are a branch of the 
!Gami #nun, and this agrees with the information given to us 
by the traveller Sir James Alexander, who reports that when he 
visited the ‘/‘Gami #nun in 1836 the //Haboben were still part 
of the people owing -obedience to the /Gami #nun chief The 
other two major groups of these Nama people, the //O gein or 
Groot Doode, and the #Auwunin or Topnaars or /Gumin, are not 
linked up with the others in the legend of the five brothers, but 
they themselves claim to be offshoots from the Rooi Natie, and the 
Rooi Natie on their side support this claim. 


/ 


The names of these tribes are in many instances exactly trans- 
lated by the Dutch names by which they are now chiefly known. 
Thus the //O Gein are the great dead, or Groot Doode as the 
Dutch has it; the /Gami #Nun are the people of the black bundle 
or Swart Bondel. Their own legend concerning their name is that 
they once formed one group with the Rooi Natie; that on the 
death of an old chief his sons quarreled among themselves, the 
elder going off with his supporters, while the younger brother 
stayed behind with his little group of people huddled together 
so that they looked like a little black bundle. The //Haboben 
are called after a kind of sandal worn by the people (Dutch, 
Veldschoen, Nama, //Habob or //Hawob). The Rooi Natie and 
the Swartboois are closely related. As late as 1855 the chief of the 
Rooi Natie expected the Swartboois to obey his orders concerning 
migrations, etc., but they did not always do so.2 The Nama 
names by which these two groups are called still record this close 

* Sir James Alexander, An Expedition into the Interior of Africa, 2 vols., London, 
1838. Pp. 187, 197. 


° Berichte der Rheinischen Mission, #855, p. 18. 
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connection. They mean the big group of //Khauan, and the 
young group, or, literally, the children, of the //Khauan. The 
derivation of the name //Khauan I do not know. The Topnaars, 
or the #Aunin, are the people of the point, referring to their 
inhabiting the sea coast, the extreme point of occupation of the 
Nama. An alternative name is the /Gumin of which I do not know 
the meaning. 

All these groups which I have enumerated I propose to speak 
of as “‘tribes,” for, in spite of their claim to a common ancestry, 
these groups have been for a long time independent of one another. 
Each group ‘has its acknowledged chief and its acknowledged 
fountains, though before the coming of the white man and of the 
Orlams the boundaries between the different groups were not 
marked in any clear manner. In an old document, translated in 
the Rhenish Missionary Record for 1854,‘ the chief of the Rooi 
Natie complains that the Berseba Hottentots have taken posses- 
sion of one of his fountains. He gives them permission to stay, 
but states specifically that this does not mean that he gives 
over the fountain to them; “‘the water is my water,” he says again 
and again. We shall also see a little later that the different water 
holes, or fountains, in the country were always thought of as 
belonging to certain specific groups. This did not mean that 
other people could not use this water, but that one group had a 
prior claim to it established by habit, and had the right to expect 
that any other group intending to camp there for long would 
ask permission to do so. 

A certain light is thrown on the antiquity of these different 
divisions of the Nama people by the record of the travels of the 
Frenchman, Le Vaillant. Travelling north of the Orange river 
in 1783, he came to an encampment of Hottentots who called 
themselves Gami nu Khois.’ The place to which he went, and the 
name, both point to the fact that he found himself among the 
!Gami #Nun, or !Gami #Nu Khoin (Khoin meaning “‘people’’), 
so that at least as early as 1783 the ‘/Gami # Nun formed a distinct 
group. 

4p. 155. 


5 F. Le Vaillant, Second Voyage dans |’Interieur de |’Afrique, Vol. II, p. 261. 
The author spells the name ‘‘Caminouquois.” 
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At the present day some of these tribes are extinct; that is to 
say, the tribal unity is totally destroyed, though one may still 
come across individuals claiming to belong to one or other of these 
tribes. But even where there is still a small remnant of people 
holding together under the leadership of a man whom they regard 
as a headman, or chief, the whole culture and power of the Nama 
is hopelessly destroyed. The history of all these tribes for the 
last 150 years has been one of incessant strife, first among them- 
selves, owing to the dislocation caused by the incoming of the 
tribes from the south; next with the Hereros, a Bantu tribe 
advancing on them from the north; and last with the Germans 
who finally broke down the tribal cohesion completely, except 
in the case of the Berseba Hottentots, who remained loyal to 
their contract with the Germans and never fought against them. 

All the tribes, further, have a great deal of mixed blood, 
brought into them first by their own relatives from the south, 
and then by mixture with the Germans. The generation which 
is growing up to-day in the Protectorate is practically all of mixed 
blood. 

With regard to the numbers of these people, it is extremely 
hard to give any trustworthy figures. Palgrave, who was sent 
up to Namaqualand as a Special Commissioner by the Cape 
Government in 1876, to report on whether it was advisable for 
that government to assume responsibility for the territory, gives 
the figures of the various tribes as follows.’ The figures are 
approximate: Gei //Khauan 2,500, #Aunin 750, //O Gein 800, 
‘/Khau /Goan 1000, //Haboben 1800, !Khara Gei Khoin 800, 
!Gami #Nun 2000, Africaners 800, Witboois 2500, Bethany 
Hottentots 2000, Berseba Hottentots 700, Gobabis Hottentots 
600. Altogether, with a few groups not known to-day, the number 
in 1876 was 16;850. In 1921, the census returns estimated a popu- 
lation of 20,000 people called Hottentots,’ but there was no 
attempt to discriminate the pure blooded from those of mixed 


® Report of W. Coates Palgrave, Esq., of his Mission to Damaraland and Great 
Namaqualand in 1876. Cape Town: Printed by Saul Solomon & Co., 1877. [G. 
50-’77]. p. 94. 

7 Cf. Administrator’s Report for S. W. Africa, 1922, p. 10. [U. G. 21-1923]. 
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blood, and there is no accurate estimate of the numbers belonging 
to the different tribes. The Swartboois, whom I visited in 1923, 
numbered a little over 200. The Rooi Natie cannot count 100 
adherents, while the Berseba Hottentots now claim over 3000 
adherents. Most of the Hottentots are, as a matter of fact, 
scattered about over the length and breadth of the country among 
the farmers and have no longer any tribal allegiance, for it was 
the deliberate policy of the German government to break up the 
tribes. 

The present administration has set aside certain reserves for 
the remnants.of the Hottentots. Three of these reserves are 
already established, viz., a large one for the Berseba Hottentots, 
a smaller one for the Bondelswarts, and a small one for the Swart- 
boois in Franzfontein; and besides these there are some farms 
which have been given to small remnants of other tribes. In 
addition, a number of Hottentots of various tribes are to-day to 
be found in the territory of the Rehoboth Bastards, while one 
tribe, the /Khara Gei Khoin, slipped across the border into British 
territory during the German-Hottentot war. The few survivors 
of this tribe are wandering to-day in the southern Kalahari. 
I have never come in contact with any members of this tribe. 

It is obvious that the culture of a people so much harassed 
has suffered very greatly. It is, in fact, in the last stages of decay. 
After the rebellions against the Germans, the tribes were not 
allowed to keep “great stock,” i.e., cattle, and only a limited 
number of sheep and goats, so that the old pastoral life fell more 
and more into decay. The people all claim to be Christians, and 
the influence of the Dutch, with whom they have long been in 
contact, can be traced in all of their institutions, even in their 
kinship system. ] 

The social organization which I am about to describe, there- 
fore, relates almost entirely to the past. The details of it have 
been gathered with great difficulty from the old headmen of the 
tribes, and much of it is little known to most of the younger 
generation. 

If we study what I have called a tribe more closely, we shall 
find that in all cases it is composed of a number of patrilineal sibs, 
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that is, of groups of people claiming to be related in the male 
line; and that one of these sibs claims seniority. The chieftain- 
ship is hereditary in this senior sib and is inherited in the male 
line. In some cases I have been given traditions of the formation 
of the tribe, the various sibs claiming relationship with one 
another in the far distant past, but in no case has it been possible 
to trace this relationship genealogically. Each sib names itself 
eponymously from its first known ancestor, or from the ancestor 
under whom it first claimed independence. The Nama themselves 
recognize these divisions into tribes and sibs, the tribe being called 
!‘Haus, and the sibs /Hau !Nati, that is, things within the tribe 
(thaus, tribe; /na, preposition in, turned into a noun by the 
suffix s for the singular or ¢i for the plural). 

The sibs of the Swartbooi tribe are as follows: /Gari Gein; 
/Gari!Nagaman; /Gari #Karin; //Neigaman ; Goamun; !Gurusen; 

‘Khou Tanasen; !Ga ei Tanasen; !Neise ein; !Oa Gaon. Two of 
these sibs are formed by people who were incorporated in the Swart- 
booi tribe after the break-up of the Groot Doode tribe who at one 
time lived near the Swartboois. (The old headquarters of the 
Swartbooi tribe were at Rehoboth. The tribe fled from there 
during the Africaner war with the Herero, and fought its way 
northwards to Franzfontein during the eighties of last century.) 

Of the other sibs it will be noticed that three among them have 
the same name, /Gari. The name /Garib is still found among the 
Nama as a-name of a person. The sibs are the big (Gein) /Garin, 
the next (!Nagaman) /Garin, and the little (#Karin) /Garin. 
Now, it is the Hottentot custom for all sons of a woman to have 
her name, and they are distinguished from one another by just 
the epithets used here, the eldest being calléd the big one (geib), 
the second the next one (/nagamab), the third the dark one (#nub) 
or the light one (/heib) or the tall one (gaxub), and so on, while 
the youngest will be called the little one (#karib) or the young 
one (ami). 

The legend of the Swartboois themselves is that they separated 
from the Gei //Khauan, the parent tribe, under the leadership 
of the /Garin family, and that the three leaders became the 
ancestors of the three chief sibs of the tribe. The //Khou Tanasen, 
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the //Neigaman, and the /Gurusin are said to be sibs descended 
from the sisters of these brothers whose husbands remained 
with the wives’ people, instead of taking their wives to their own 
tribes, or sibs, as is usually done. It is still a Nama custom that 
a woman should remain with her own people if there is good reason 
for it, and a woman often marries a man on that understanding. 
At the same time marriages between members of different tribes 
were very frequent in the past, and the women of a family might 
be scattered far and wide over the country after marriage. 

When the tribe was first formed, the chieftainship was in the 
/Gari Gein sib, as one would expect, but nowadays the chieftain- 
ship has passed to the second branch, the /Gari !Nagaman. 
According to the headmen of the tribe, who corroborate what the 
present chief, David Swartbooi, told me, the chieftainship passed 
from the one sib to the other when the elder branch became almost 
extinct. There are to-day only two or three people represented 
in this sib. 

There are in all ten chiefs concerning whom I obtained informa- 
tion. The earliest to be remembered is /Khanabib, who is followed 
in order by Tsamkau, Tsaugab, Tsauxab, #Aubib, !Huisib, 
William Swartbooi (Sir James Alexander’s friend), then !Huisib’s 
son !Habib Abraham Swartbooi, then !Habib’s son Cornelius 
Swartbooi /Hoa/arab, then William Swartbooi’s youngest son 
'Habib ami, and now the latter’s son !Hanamub David Swart- 
booi. David was from 1897 until 1923 a prisoner in Windhoek, 
owing to supposed intrigues against the Germans, but has now 
been allowed to go back to his tribe in Franzfontein. He is an 
old man now, so that his son, Petrus Swartbooi, !Hara Geib, has 
actually been made headman of the tribe by the present Adminis- 
tration. 

It is interesting to note that the /Gari !Nagaman are begin- 
ning to drop this name for the sib and to call themselves Tsauxan, 
after the chief of that name whom they claim as the first chief 
to come from their sib. Further, there is a sib being formed from 
these Tsauxan the members of which call themselves /Oa Gaon, 
which means the younger branch of the chief’s (gaob) sib. They 
have not taken any other name for themselves as yet, and are 
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not likely to do so as the custom of using Dutch surnames is 
increasing and the old Nama names are falling into disuse. 

There is no name for the families which together go to form a 
sib. They are also called ‘Hau !Nati. These families to-day have 
Dutch, or at any rate European, surnames, and though they claim 
to be blood kinsmen and in former days would not have inter- 
married, it is not now possible to trace any genealogical connection 
between these families. All the members of the chief’s sib call 
themselves Swartboois, a name which seems to have been applied 
in the first instance to William Swartbooi whose Nama name, 
'Huisib, however, means the root of a special kind of acacia. In 
the /Gari #Karin sib we get the Hendricks as the chief family; 
in the /Gurusin sib there are at least four families, the Swartboois, 
Gertzes, Richters, Van der Byls. The //Neigman sib has three 
families represented to-day, the Davids, the Swartboois, the 
Linders. The !Oa Gaon are the Petersens, whilst the Goamun’s 
are represented to-day by the Orlam family, the //Khou Tanasen 
by the Kido and the Branda families, the /Gari Gein by only one 
family, the Matibis, and the /Neisi ein by the Beukes family. 

The analysis of the sib structure of this tribe shows, I think, 
the whole mechanism by which sibs and tribes are formed among 
the Nama. A large and flourishing family will very often have 
its own favorite pasturing grounds and be so large as to exclude 
members of other families or sibs. In course of time they become 
sufficient unto themselves, and the headman begins to play the 
part of chief. They arrange their migrations to suit themselves 
independently of the other members of the tribe, and in course 
of time are acknowledged to be independent. Then, as the 
families increase, descendants of the different brothers group 
themselves together more closely and form sibs and sub-sibs. 
In this way a new tribe develops from a sib, or a part of a sib, 
of the parent tribe. 

My information is most complete and definite in regard to 
the Swartboois and the Topnaars, but, so far as it goes, the evi- 
dence from the other tribes is in complete agreement with the 
course of development outlined above. The Topnaar tribe is 
to-day divided into two sections: One of these lives far away to 
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the north in the Kaokoveld whither it retired after the defeat 
of the Hottentots by the Herero in the sixties of last century. 
The other section lives in the dunes around Walvis Bay and in 
the bed of the Kuisib river at various places. The people in the 
north are reduced to a mere handful and those in the south are 
probably the most miserable of all the remnants of the Nama, 
though in Sir James Alexander’s time they were described as 
being fine, handsome people.’ My information about these people 
was obtained from the daughter of one of the last chiefs, an 
intelligent old woman, Khaxas, and from some of the headmen 
of the last recognized chief of the tribe, Piet //Eibib, who had 
himself died before I visited the tribe in 1912. According to the 
information of these old people, the tribe originally lived far 
to the north in the region to which one branch has again retired. 
When they first came to Walvis Bay, another Nama people, the 

Namixan, were in control, one of the sibs of this people being 
called the # Ai //Kumsin. These people were completely defeated 
and the remnant incorporated in the sibs of the newcomers who 
called themselves Mu//een, so that today no /Namixan are to be 
found. The sibs of the Mu//een are the //Hornibin Gein; / /Horni- 
bin /Goan; the !Noraban; the /Ubuxan; and the /Heibin. There 
are today very few of these pure Mu//een people left. The 
Nama population of Walvis Bay consists now of stragglers from 
all the tribes and of half-breeds of many different nations. 

The sibs of the Gei//Khauan I have been able to learn from 
the few old men who still represent this tribe. One of these men, 
!Goi ep, claims to be the hereditary chief of the people and is so 
acknowledged by the handful who are left of this once large 
tribe. Most of the sibs named to me have now no representa- 
tives at all. The rest are represented by a few individuals. 
It is impossible to say whether the list is complete, because 
the Nama very easily forget a sib or family which has no rep- 
resentatives living. 

The sibs are /Khabiron; !Nurisin (extinct); //Nani¥nun; 

Nani /Aban; /Hana !Gaon; //Naobxa !Garien; /Kabun; !Hoara- 
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sin; Gamadamin; Gubu #Karin; !Khaian; !Gaba #Karin; 

Khau #Nun; //Khau Tanasin; # Khari #Namen.* The chief- 
tainship was held by the // Nani /aban, the red //Nanin. Whether 
the term Rooi Natie, Red Nation, by which this tribe has always 
been called in Dutch, is derived from the name of this sib I do 
not know, but it may be. From the names of the sibs it is easy 
to see that there must have been many more sibs at one time 
Thus, one sib is called the small //Gubun which makes it likely 
that there was at least one other //Gubun sib from which it had 
to be distinguished. Another sib is the small /Gaban, and so on. 
It will be noticed that there are two sibs called //Khauan, the 

Khau Tanasin and the //Khau #Nun, while the whole tribe 
is called //Khauan Gein or Gei //Khauan. One of these sibs, 
the //Khau Tanasin, is the same as we found among the Swart- 
boois, while the Swartbooi tribal name is taken from this same 
sib name, the //Khauan /Goan. The tradition of these two tribes, 
therefore, that they are originally one tribe, is corroborated by 
the evidence from the sib structure.® 

The //Haboben tribe is also broken up and scattered now. I 
have never lived among this tribe and have had to gather my 
information concerning it from chance individuals living in other 
tribes. In 1923 I visited a very old man of this tribe in the Wind- 
hoek gaol. He had been the chief advisor of the chief who had 
also been in prison but who had died. Unfortunately, the old 
man’s memory was failing and I cannot be sure that the informa- 
tion from him is complete. The sibs, so far as I have them, are 
as follows: Haoen; Dou Gein; !Amen; Garsin; Ourin. The 
Ourin was the sib in which the chieftainship was hereditary. 

The remnants of the /Khara Gei Khoin are in the Kalahari 
desert, and none of the men I have met in the Protectorate have 
been able to give me any information concerning their old tribal 
structure. At the present day all these people have Dutch names. 

The /Gami ~#Nun, though one of the old aboriginal tribes, 
have lived for so long on one of the highways into the Protectorate 


* Seven of these sibs are mentioned by the first missionary to the Rooi Natie, 
Vollmer; cf. Rheinischer Missionsbericht, 1866, p.277 
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that they have been very much exposed to incoming influences. 
To-day they have all Dutch surnames. I have, however, been 
able to collect some of the old Nama names which were in use 
before the European surnames came into common use. The 
chief’s sib has now the surname Christian, and they call them- 
selves the /Gami #Nun. The Matros family have the Nama 
name Tububin. The Aprils are the /Nanin. The Hackskind family 
takes its Dutch name from a translation of the old Nama name 
!Noarin (!Noas=the heel). Another sib is called the /Nurubin; 
a third the /Nabasin, another the /Arimun, who to-day also have 
the surname. Christian. In giving me these names the old head- 
man, Christian, gave me the fountains in the Bondelswart terri- 
tory which were known as the headquarters of these different 
sibs. 

The Orlam tribes, that is, the tribes who came into the terri- 
tory from the south, have all surnames taken from Europeans, 
such as the Izaacs, the Goliaths, the Christians, the Hendricks, 
and I have found it impossible to get their old Nama sib names 
from them. In the Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, 
Band 15, 1901, however, there is an account of the sibs of the 
/Hobesin, given by the then Bezirkshauptmann von Burgsdorff 
in answer to a questionnaire sent out by Dr. Kohler. According 
to him there were seven sibs among the /Hobesin: 

1) /Khowan (families: Witboois, Dragoners, Hanses, Kaisers). 

2) !Amin (Izaacs, Gertses, Zals, Banks, Vishers). 

3) Dausan (Jods, Classens, Stewes, Sewis, Jahrs). 

4) !Noresen (Jantzes). 

5) /Kharan (Piqueurs, Marius). 

6) !Hawe #Nun (Romans, Jacobs, Links). 

7) /Khorin (Pitters, Fredericks, Jochems, Links). 

This evidence from the Witboois is sufficient to show that the 
structure of these tribes from the south was essentially the same 
as that of the tribes of the Great Namaqua. 

The families claiming to belong to a sib still tend to live to- 
gether, though the old original camping order has long been given 
up. Information from many sources, however, enables one to 
reconstruct the old encampment, and this reconstruction agrees 


we 
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with information given to us by the early travellers among the 
Hottentots. 

In the old days a Nama encampment was in the form of a great 
circle. The whole was enclosed with a great fence of thorn in 
which there were two gateways, one to the north, the other to the 
south. Within this fence, round the circumference, were the huts 
of the /Haus, or tribe. There might on certain occasions be a 
whole tribe encamped in such a manner, and, in any case, there 
were usually some representatives of each of the sibs at the chief’s 
headquarters, though there might be other encampments in other 
parts of the tribal territory. In the great open space in the centre 
the cattle were herded at night. Special kraals were made for the 
calves and the lambs, but neither now nor in the past did the 
Hottentots make kraals for the cattle or the sheep. These 
animals just lie in front of the owner’s hut for the night. 

The following is the order in which the sibs of the Swartboois 
camped. In the western portion of the circle stood the huts of the 
chief’s sib, facing east. On his left, as one faces east, came in 
order the /Oa Gaon, the //Naigaman, the /Gurusin, the /Gari 
Karin, the !Neise ein. On his right in order came the Goamun, 
the //Khau Tanasen, the /Gari Gein, and the /Ga ei Tanasen, 
meeting the /Neise ein in the east of the circle. The Topnaars 
encamped in the order //Hornibin Gein, Hornibin /Goan, 
!Noraban, /Ubuxan, /Heibin, starting from the //Hornibin Gein 
in the west and continuing round the circle to the left. 

Through the whole course of Nama history the sib was the 
strongest social unit the Nama ever attained. Time and time 
again a strong sib would go off on its own, asserting its indepen- 
dence of the others, and sib loyalty was always stronger than 
tribal loyalty. It is no wonder, then, that the chief among the 
Hottentots was little more than primus inter pares. He was 
acknowledged to be the head of the senior sib and, if a person of 
fine character, was accorded a great deal of respect, but the heads 
of the other sibs acted as his council and he could not do much 
without their codperation. The whole conduct of affairs, then, 


in a Nama tribe was, and is, the concern of the older men of the 
tribe. 
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The sib loyalty was very strong. Members of a sib all con- 
sidered themselves to be blood relatives, and marriage in the sib 
was strictly forbidden. Nowadays, these rules are broken but the 
older men still shake their heads over the marriages of the younger 
generation. 

Membership of a sib guaranteed to a person a very strong 
measure of protection, for he could always count on the support 
of his fellow sib members. We know from accounts left to us by 
travellers among the Nama in the early part of last century that 
at that time the vendetta was still in full force among them; that 
is, the chief was unable in the interests of the whole people to 
prevent two sibs from carrying out revenge one on the other, or 
to force them: to accept compensation. Sir James Alexander 
gives an account” of such a vendetta among the Bondelswarts 
when he was travelling among them in 1836, and in the Rhenish 
Mission Record for 1856 there is an account" of another vendetta 
at Bethany among the !Aman Hottentots. 

Though the old camping order of the sibs has long been given 
up, the order of camping of the families within the sib is still 
maintained in many instances, and could be studied among the 
Swartboois even in 1923. It has already been stated that among 
all the Hottentots all the sons of one woman are called by her 
big name, her gei khoi /ons, while all the daughters are similarly 
called after the gei khoi /ons of the father. In a settlement, 
therefore, we should expect to find the huts of a number of men 
called by the same name. This is exactly what we do find, and 
they are ranged in order of seniority, the eldest brother furthest 
to the right, the youngest furthest to the left, as we stand, facing 
outwards, at the doorway of any hut. 

In the past the Hottentots were polygynists, but never to the 
same extent as the Bantu tribes around them. Nowadays they 
are ostensibly monogamists, but the standard of morals is ex- 
tremely low among them. Each family has its own mat hut where 
the children remain until they marry. I have found a number of 


10 An Expedition of Discovery into the Interior of Africa, 2 vols., London, 1838; 
vol. I, p. 187; see also p. 211. 
p. 274. 
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young girls sharing a hut together, and it may happen that a 
number of boys also share a hut, but this is not the general rule 
among the Nama. It is much more usual for the family to remain 
together until a new household is formed after marriage. Near 
each of the brothers in a family would be grouped his immediate 
dependents; his married sons on his right, the eldest furthest to 
the right, the youngest nearest to his father’s hut, while on the 
left would be any married daughter who had not yet removed to 
her husband’s people and any widowed sister who had come home 
to live with him. Other dependents of various kinds would also 
be camped to the left of a man’s hut. Chief among these would be 
the /Gan, or servants, hardly to be called slaves, who were gen- 
erally of the Berg Damara race, a people of negro affiliations 
which has long been in subjection to the Hottentots. Many 
Berg Damara even now are attached to Hottentot families as 
dependents. These people are free to marry as they will, and 
are never bought or sold, but they generally remain attached to 
the same family for long periods. Family servants is perhaps the 
best name for them. Many of those whose history I have studied 
were taken, or picked up, as small children by the Hottentots 
after one of the numerous wars when families were scattered and 
the children were left helpless in the veld, and they were then 
brought up in the family, acting as herdboys and in general 
counting themselves as members of the family. Intermixture 
of this black Race with the Nama is now taking place, but there 
is little trace of it having been frequent in the past. 

It remains now to describe the conduct of people towards one 
another in the society, and this depends to a very large extent 
upon the kinship system, though relative age is also an im- 
portant factor. 

The kinship system of the Hottentots is a classificatory one 
with many similarities to the kinship systems found among the 
Bantu. The relative ages of the person speaking and of the person 
spoken of are very carefully recognised in these kinship terms. 
There is a special term for the mother’s brother who stands in 
a very close relation to his sisters’ children, and there are special 
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terms for cross cousins, corresponding to the special relation in 
which these people stand to one another. 

The following are the terms arranged according to generations 
in a scheme devised by Professor Radcliffe-Brown, which enables 
one to get a very rapid insight into the general system :— 

Second ascending generation. There is one term, //Néon, 
used for all persons, men and women, of all generations above those 
of the mother and father. The same word means the tip of an 
arrow, and so refers to the beginning of the family as it were. 
The singular masculine form, // Nob, is used for men, the singular 
feminine, //Ndos, for women. The term //N4ob is applied to the 
father’s father, and the mother’s father, and to the brothers of 
these, and also to the fathers and the fathers’ fathers of all these 
men. The term //Né@os is used for the father’s mother, for the 
mother’s mother, for their sisters, and for the father’s father’s 
sisters. 

First ascending generation. My father is Tatab, and the term 
may be applied to my father’s brothers, the older ones being 
distinguished as Tata Geip, that is big father, the younger ones 
being distinguished as Tata + K ami, young father, or Tatarob which 
is the diminutive of Tatab. The term is further applied, with 
the proper modifications for older or younger, to the sons of my 
father’s father’s brothers, and to the husbands of my mother’s 
sisters. 

Other words for father are Jp and Eip which can be used in 
direct address; //Gub (from the verb //gd@ to be fertile) which is 
used only in speaking of the own father and never in direct address; 
and Abob, an archaic word used nowadays only in legends or in 
the Christian prayers translated into Nama. 

My mother is Mamas and so also are her sisters, older ones 
being Mama Geis, younger ones Mama#Kams or Mamaros. The 
term is used also for the wives of my father’s brothers. 

Mamas is the familiar term for mother. The most dignified 
term is Fis, with its distinctions Eis Keis and Eiros. Another 
term is Js which can also be used in direct address. //Gus is 
used only in speaking of the own mother, not in direct address. 
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My father’s sister is nowadays called Mugis (or Mugiros, if 
she is young), but the older men and women deny that this is a 
pure Nama word. There is a Dutch word Moeke, meaning little 
mother, and it is most likely that this, together with many other 
terms of kinship, has been adopted by the Nama from the Dutch. 
My most reliable informants tell me that the old Nama way of 
addressing the father’s sister was Eis Geis, that is, big mother. 
This woman is also called Taras or Gei Taras," the great respected 
one, and great deference is, or was, due to her. The father’s 
sister’s husband is called Omeb nowadays, a term most certainly 
borrowed from the Dutch Om(uncle). It can be used in the 
diminutive form Omerob also. This man may also be addressed 
as Tatab through courtesy, but there is no distinctive term applied 
to him. 

My mother’s brother is properly //Ndob or //Ndosab, but he 
may be called Omeb nowadays. His wife is //Ndos, but she may 
be called Mugis now. The behavior due to this man will be 
described later. 

Contemporary Generation. The children of my father, of my 
father’s brothers, and of my mother’s sisters, in fact, the children 
of all those whom I call Tatab and Mamas in their own right, are 
my brother, /Ga@b, and my sister, /Gaés. My older brother is ‘Gab 
Geib, my younger brother is /Gab# Kami. The form /Gasab may 
also be used. Nowadays, the forms Butib, Butirob, may be used 
from the Dutch Boetie (brother). My sister is /Gas keis, my 
younger sister /Gds~#Kams or !Gasas. These terms are used by 
both men and women. The term Sisis is also in use, especially 
Ousis, from the Dutch ou, meaning old, and Sussie, meaning sister. 
The form Sisiros is formed with the Nama diminutive particle ro. 

Nowadays, further, these relatives are sometimes distinguished 
as /Ge !Gasab, /ge !Gasas (from /ge to have twins), that is, twin 
brother, twin sister, to distinguish them from the cross cousins 
who may be called //N ari /Gasab. 

My father’s sister’s son is my //Ni#rib. My father’s sister’s 
daughter is my //Ndris. These forms are used by both men and 


This word, Tdras, is to be very carefully distinguished from another 7ards 
which means wife. 
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women. If I am a man, I may call my father’s sister’s daughter 
Tards, that is wife, while if I am a woman I may call my father’s 
sister’s son Aob, husband. Nowadays, these cousins may be called 

‘Nuri!Gasab, //Niri !Gasas, but these forms are admittedly late. 

My mother’s brother’s son is my //Narib, or, like his father, 
my //Néob. Or he may be called by a descriptive term, //Naob 
(Néap’s son). He may also be called //Nwri !/Gasab. A woman 
speaking may call him Aob. 

My mother’s brother’s daughter is //Niris, or //Niri !Gasas, 
or she may be called //Ndéos. A man speaking of her may call her 
T ards, wile. 

First descending generation. The term applied to children is 
dan or /Géan (boy dab or /Géab, girl Oas or /Géas), from the verb 
oa, to bear. These terms are applied to his own children by a man 
and to the children of his brothers, older or younger; and by a 
woman to her own and to the children of her sisters. 

A man calls his sister’s children //Ntrin (//Nirib, //Nuris), 
but there is no distinctive term by which a woman calls her 
brother’s children. She uses a descriptive term, /gab Oab, !gab 
Oas, or Tarab Oap, Tarab Oas. Here we find the word Térab 
which is no longer used in reference to the brother himself but is 
still used in this combination. Tdardb corresponds to Tdéras and 
means the one who must be respected. 

Second descending generation. The children of any /Géan are 
//Niurin. Thisis, then, the reciprocal term of //Ndob and //Ndos. 

Relatives by marriage. A wife calls her husband Aob. The 
term is applied also by a woman to her sister’s husband and her 
husband’s brother. An old term for husband, no longer used, is 
X4ib (from the verb X4i, to have sexual intercourse). A husband 
calls his wife Tards (formerly Xdis). The term is applied also by 
a man to his brother’s wife and to his wife’s sisters. The general 
term for relatives by marriage is /Uin, or !N@ Khoin, from the 
verbs /i#i and /nd to become related by marriage. Thus, it is 
applied in the masculine form, /#ip, to the wife’s father, the wife’s 
brother, the sister’s husband, the daughter’s husband by a man; 
by a woman it is applied to the husband’s father and the brother’s 
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son. In the feminine form, /Uis, it applies to the wife’s mother 
and the son’s wife when a man is speaking. It applies to the 
husband’s mother, the son’s wife, the husband’s sister, and the 
brother’s wife when a woman is speaking. 

The husbands of two sisters call each other /Gdmireb or 

Gdémeb. The wives of two brothers call each other /Gémes. 

!Oaras is a term sometimes used for the son’s wife when a man 
is speaking. It is a general term applied to women who have 
married into the sib. 

Practically all the old regulations with regard to marriage 
have broken down among the Hottentots. Marriage with any 
first cousin is now permitted, though on the other hand the older 
people are resisting the marriages of first cousins at all, whether 
direct or cross cousins. There is a difference here from tribe to 
tribe, some of them being more influenced by European contacts 
than others but the tendency in all is the same. All my older 
informants are agreed that the marriage of direct cousins was out 
of the question in the old days. With regard to the cross cousins 
there is some difference between the tribes. In some of them, e.g., 
the //Haboben, the Gei //Khauan, the //Khau /Goan, marriage 
with the mother’s brother’s daughter is said to have been far 
more usual than marriage with the father’s sister’s daughter. 
The terminology for these relatives seems however to show that 
in the past marriage with both the mother’s brother’s daughter 
and the father’s sister’s daughter was allowed, and the behavior 
towards these relatives confirms this. In addition, I have illustra- 
tions of both kinds of cross cousin marriage in genealogies. 

The duties and privileges of relatives. The chief consideration 
in the behavior of Nama to one another is the relative ages of the 
people concerned. Respect for age is inculcated in every possible 
way, and the whole social organization of the people is an illustra- 
tion of the fact. In the family deference and respect must always 
be paid to elders. Thus, of a number of brothers the eldest always 
has the honored place and the first voice in any debate. Family 
feeling is strong, however, and brothers generally hold together. 
The behavior proper to brothers is due to all those people called 
by the name “brother,” and little difference is made by the fact 
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that they are often sons of fathers who are brothers and not sons 
of one man. Similarly, all women who are called “sisters” must 
be treated as sisters, and it would have been in the old days a most 
heinous offense for a man to have married such a woman. It is 
an indication of the complete transformation of the organization 
of the people that has taken place owing to Christianization and 
European influence, that the marriage of direct first cousins is now 
relatively frequent. In the old days the behavior of a brother 
and a sister was very strictly regulated. As tiny children they 
ran about together, but once they were grown up, they had to 
avoid one another completely. A brother was not allowed to 
speak to a sister directly, he must never be alone with her in the 
hut, he must never speak of her except in the most respectful 
terms. A sister was a /dras, that is, a person to be respected, not 
to be spoken to or of lightly. In the old days an oath by a sister 
was one of the greatest oaths a man could take, and a sister could 
generally be relied on to stop any fight in which her brother was 
taking part. The brother is said to be shy (sou) in the presence of 
his sister, and the same is true of all the men a woman would call 
brother. Should one of these men use bad language in her pre- 
sence a woman could demand a sheep from him with which to 
purify herself of the pollution. It is a gei /Keis, a great offense. 
Even at the present day a man will not sleep in his sister’s hut 
when he visits her as a married woman. The eldest sister of a 
man is his Gei Tdéras, his great respected one. 

Quite different is the behavior of a man to those of his own 
generation whom he calls //Nwarin. These women are his com- 
panions, his playmates. All is possible with them, free speech 
and horse play. Even sexual intercourse would not have been 
considered wrong. It was frequently one of these women that 
a man married in the old days. 

The relation of a woman to her brother’s children was one of 
great restraint. Just as the father himself had to behave with 
much circumspection towards this woman, so his children had 
to treat her with the greatest deference and respect. 

The relation of a man to his sister’s children was one of the 
greatest indulgence and good will. A boy could do almost any- 
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thing at his maternal uncle’s /Héis, or home, without being 
blamed for it. He could take, without asking, any of the specially 
fine animals among his uncle’s herds, and the uncle had no redress 
but to take misformed ugly animals from his nephew’s herds. 
This exchange was called //ntri //as, and it is still practiced by 
the Nama to-day. 

The only other relationship calling for special notice is that of 
a man to his relatives by marriage. To his wife’s sisters, a man 
behaved much as he would to his wife, and even at the present day 
intercourse with them is common, if they are unmarried or 
widowed. Such relations are the cause of much trouble. A woman 
considered her husband’s younger brothers as her husbands, and 
used in the old days to be inherited by one of them. In the early 
missionary records there are numerous instances of a younger 
brother taking over his elder brother’s widow.” This practice is, 
of course, strongly condemned by the missionaries who report 
these things, and it is interesting to note that the women seem 
to have taken advantage of the objection on the part of the 
missionaries to avoid this relationship in some instances. 

His wife’s mother had always to be treated with the greatest 
deference by a husband. They were said to be “‘shy” of one 
another, and the man might never look at her when speaking to 
her. There used in the past to be a special form of address 
between all relatives-in-law, the formal “You” being applied 
both to the mother-in-law, to the brothers of a man’s wife, and to 
her father, but it is not so used nowadays. 

In addition to the strict prohibition against marriage in the 
sib, a man was not allowed to marry a woman of the same great 
name as himself, even though she might come from a tribe dif- 
ferent from his own. Such a woman would be regarded either as 
a mother if much older, or as a daughter if younger than the man. 
Nowadays, this prohibition, too, has ceased to be observed. I 
have instances in the genealogies, though not many, of such 
marriages having taken place. 


'8 Cf. Rheinische Missions Berichte, 1856, p. 321; also same Berichte, 1860, p. 21. 
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It will be seen from the account given of the kinship system and 
the “behavior patterns” accompanying kinship terms that the 
type of behavior which is expected of a person by another is 
directly indicated by the kinship term in use between them, so 
that a knowledge of these relationships is essential for an under- 
standing of the whole moral regulation of the lives of the people. 

There is just one other subject on which a few remarks may 
be appropriate. The relation of the tribes towards one another 
has been throughout the history of the Hottentots most capricious. 
On the one hand, one finds a great deal of intermarriage taking 
place between those tribes which happen to be near one another, 
and a great deal of visiting between the members of families so 
connected is always going on. Yet, on the other hand, there has 
never been sufficient feeling of solidarity between the tribes, for 
the Nama, or for the Hottentots in general, to organize themselves 
against a common enemy even when the danger was exceedingly 
great. Always one tribe has been played off against the others by 
all other peoples with whom they have come in conflict. There 
are many instances in their history in which two tribes have 
made an agreement with one another for some common object, but 
such agreements have always come to naught. There is even an 
interesting document," signed by most of the Nama and Orlam 
chiefs, agreeing to sink all differences and to unite against the 
common enemy, the Herero, but the agreement was never actually 
put into practice. So the Nama, and the Hottentots in general, 
are coming to be a people whose history lies all in the past, whose 
tribal organization is totally disrupted, and whose distinctive 
culture is becoming a thing unknown even to themselves, because 
of their failure to hold together, and to face the incoming cultures 
with a strong feeling of group solidarity. 

UNIVERSITY OF WITWATERSRAND, 


JOHANNESBURG, SoutTH AFRICA. 


4 Drawn up in 1858. Translated in the Administrator’s Report for S. W. Africa, 
1922. 
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AMERICAN INDIAN POETRY 
By EDA LOU WALTON anv T. T. WATERMAN 


HE TWO authors of this article have noted with much 

interest and no little pain certain published material on the 

poetry of the American Indian, and they wish to rise, jointly 
and severally, to be heard on this topic. One of them, the senior 
in years, and masculine, is a newcomer in matters of poetry, in 
which field the present is his maiden effort. He is interested in 
Indian verse, without having very much familiarity with verse 
in general. The other author, junior in years and feminine in 
persuasion, has worked in some detail on the poetry of one tribe, 
the Navaho, and has a professional interest in matters of versifica- 
tion. There are certain things in the minds of these two which 
they feel ought to be said. So they proceed under a number of 
headings. 

Is THE INDIAN A POET? 

He certainly is. 
A few sentences from the opening pages of Miss Barnes’ study 
American Indian verse (listed with other authorities quoted in 
the bibliography below) express what the present writers also 
feel. She finds for example that American Indian verse nearly 
always exhibits an exalted feeling. She discovers in Indian verse 
what we may call a loftiness of style and often a fine nobility and 
dignity of thought. There is never any self-satisfaction or smug- 


0 


ness and there is always imagination, a sense of beauty and lofty 
poetic diction, plus a variety of verse forms. These things make 
poetry. The present writers venture to give below some Simon- 
pure examples of Indian verse as it appeared in the original 
printed sources. To these are added comment, largely the junior 
author’s, on the characteristics of the poetic work, from the 
standpoint of style. 


Is THE INDIAN AN UNTRAMMELED CHILD OF NATURE? 
He certainly is not. 
The Indian in some cases is a most sophisticated person, with 
a highly artificial point of view, highly developed tastes in the 
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matter of literary form. He is often familiar with most carefully- 
worked-out schools of versification, and always possesses a taste 
which has been elaborated by centuries of development in a 
certain tribal atmosphere. Certain interests predominate among 
the Indians in one area, while elsewhere other interests rule his 
thought and feeling. Indians are much less untrammeled children 
of nature than we are. Any one of our own poets has the world 
before him, all periods and cultures more or less in his perspective; 
often jumbled together, it is true, but nevertheless setting his 
fancy free. There are pounded into every Indian, on the contrary, 
from the moment he first breathes, the ideas and the outlook of 
his particular group, which isa very limited one; and so his point 
of view and his genius are hedged in. Rousseau and Voltaire were 
wrong. The “savage” has less personal liberty than any of us. 
Even his mind is cramped, and he conforms religiously to the 
mores of his time and place; for that inheres in being a savage. It 
is obvious to the two authors now speaking, that there must be 
differences in the poetry of different tribes, fully as definite, if not 
so conspicuous, as the differences in their habits of dress or their 
habitations. The Indian’s poetry is no more untrammeled, then, 
than his ideas of costume. We feel sure that the poetry of the 
Plains Indians cannot in the nature of things be the same as the 
poetry which one would find among the Pueblos, or among the 
fisher tribes of the Alaska coast. To chatter, therefore, about 
the Indian’s ways, or style of composing, as though all the Indians 
were on one level, is very pointless; very childish and naive. 
Fancy the absurdity of talking about the way the Indian builds 
his dwelling, when every passer-by knows that there are many 
styles of house construction. There is no reason to doubt that 
there are as many forms of poetry, or perhaps more; the members 
of every tribe poetizing as best they can, each after his kind and 
after the style and viewpoint (the only style and viewpoint he 
knows) of his tribe. 

The following passage, accordingly, from Cronyn’s book of 
Indian verse, represents exactly what the present authors think 
is not true. 
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“The Indian poet,” says the critic (Constance Skinner, speaking in the 
Path on the Rainbow, p. 344) “‘discerns the tribe’s daily doings anew, poet- 
ically. He sings of them in rhythms suggested by the flicker of camp-fires, 
the swish of wind-dancing figures, the swirl of tree-tops, the slow march of 
hills under clouds and changing lights. . . .” 


Assuming that this passage has a meaning, it seems to express 
exactly the wrong idea. Consider, for example, the obvious fact 
that practically all of the published verse of the Indian is cere- 
monial. Is it reasonable to suppose that part of an elaborate 
priestly ritual, to take an instance, which has been growing 
together and solidifying through centuries, would necessarily 
fall into a rhythm suggested by flaming campfires; or a meter 
resounding with the boisterous freedom of the wind in the tree- 
tops? Such empty verbiage tries one’s patience. The present 
authors, at any rate, entertain exactly the opposite conviction. 
They are inclined, knowing the Indian’s sophistication along many 
lines, to look for tribal patterns in versification, perhaps widely 
different in different areas. 


SOME SPECIMENS OF NAVAHO POETRY 

From W. Matthews, The Night Chant (p.77). 

In the House of the Red Rock, 

There I enter; 

Half way in, I am come. 

The corn plants shake. 

In the House of Blue Water, 

There I enter; 

-Half way in, I am come. 

The plants shake. 


From W. Matthews, The Night Chant (p. 272). 
From a place above, where he stands on high, 
Hastsealyuha, where he stands on high, 
Says “Your body is holy,” where he stands on high. 


From a house below, where he stands on high, 
Hastseyalti, where he stands on high, 
Says “Your body is holy,” where he stands on high. 


From W. Matthews, The Night Chant (p. 78). 
At the Red Rock House it grows, 
There the giant corn plant grows, 
With ears on either side it grows, 
With its ruddy silk it grows, 
Greatly multiplying grows. 
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From W. Matthews, The Night Chant (p. 81). 
In a holy place with a god I walk, 
In a holy place with a god I walk, 
On Tsisnadzini with a god I walk, 
On a chief of mountains with a god I walk, 
In old age wandering with a god I walk, I 
On a trail of beauty with a god I walk. 


From W. Matthews, The Night Chant (p. 280). 
The Slayer of the Alien Gods, 
That now am I. 
The Bearer of the Sun 
Arises with me, 
Journeys with me, 
Goes down with me, 
Abides with me; 
But sees me not. 


The Child of the Water, 
That now am I, 

The Bearer of the Moon, 
Arises with me, 
Journeys with me, 

Goes down with me, 
Abides with me; 

But sees me not. 


From W. Matthews, The Night Chant (p. 153). The words in italics are not 
in the original version but are retranslated from the Navaho by Eda Lou 
Walton. 

From the pond in the white valley. .. . 

The young man believes it not. 

. .the god takes up his sacrifice, 
With that he now heals. 
With that your kindred thank you now. 


From the pools in the green meadows. 
The young woman believes it not. . . . 
He now takes up his sacrifice, 

With that he now heals. 

With that your kindred thank you now. 


From W. Matthews, The Night Chant (p. 293). 
My great corn plants, 
Among them I walk, 
I speak to them; 
They hold out their. . . .hands to me. 


I 
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My great squash vines, 

Among them I walk, 

I speak to them; 

They hold out their hands to me. 


From W. Matthews, The Night Chant (p. 294). 
He has a voice. He has a voice. 
Just at daylight Sialia calls, 
The Bluebird has a voice, 
He has a voice, his voice melodious, 
His voice melodious, that flows in gladness 
Sialia calls, Sialia calls. 
I an ee 


From W. Matthews, Navaho Myths, Prayers, and Songs (p. 27). A legend 
explains the following song. Dawn-Boy, son of the White Corn, wandering 
among his people, comes to the Red Rock cliff-house which the Navaho 
regard as the dwelling of the gods. There he sees the kethawn, hanging thick 
with pollen, in front of the door. He sees behind the fire the sacred striped 
cotton fabric covered with pollen. He remembers that he has brought gifts 
to the gods. At last he enters the house, the revered and beautiful house of 
old age, the house in which there is beauty all around him. 
Where my kindred dwell, there I wander. 
Child of the White Corn am I, there I wander. 
At the Red Rock House, there I wander. 
Where the dark kethawns are at the doorway, there 
I wander. 
With the pollen of dawn upon my trail, there I wander. 
At the yuni the striped cotton hangs with pollen. 
There I wander. 
Going around with it, there I wander. 
Taking another, I depart with it. With it I wander. 
“In the house of long life, there I wander 
In the house of happiness, there I wander 
Beauty before me, with it I wander. 
Beauty behind me, with it I wander. 
Beauty below me, with it I wander. 
Beauty above me, with it I wander. 
Beauty all around me, with it I wander. 
In old age traveling, with it I wander. 
On the beautiful trail I am, with it I wander. 


From W. Matthews, The Mountain Chant (p. 459). Anything that suggests 
rain to the Navaho suffuses his bosom with emotion. The thunder brings the 
rain, and the grasshoppers chirp after a rain; so the Navaho puts the two 
“voices” together into the following quaint lyric. 

The voice that beautifies the land! 

The voice above. 
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The voice of thunder 

Within the dark cloud 

Again and again it sounds, 

The voice that beautifies the land. 


The voice that beautifies the land! 
The voice below; 

The voice of the grasshopper, 
Among the plants 

Again and again it sounds, 

The voice that beautifies the land. 


From W. Matthews, The Mountain Chant (p. 463, No. 249). 

The poet sings of the dawn curtain flung out across the east by Dawn- 
Boy, the Navaho god of daybreak, a curtain hanging from the holy one’s 
head to his feet. A second stanza tells of Dawn-Girl, a Navaho goddess of 
daylight, who hangs her curtain of light in the western sky as the day dawns, 
but this stanza is largely a repetition of the one here given and so is omitted. 

The curtain of daybreak is hanging. 

The Daylight-Boy (it is hanging) 

From the land of day it is hanging; 

Before him as it dawns it is hanging; 

Behind him, as it dawns, it is hanging; 

Before him, in beauty, it is hanging; 

Behind him, in beauty, it is hanging; 

From his voice, in beauty, it is hanging. 
From Cosmos Mindeleff, Navaho Houses (p. 507). 

From the east, far below, there a house was made; 

A delightful house. 

The house of the God of Dawn was made; 

Delightful house. 

There the house of White Corn was made; 

Delightful house. 

There a house was made for soft possessions; 

Delightful house. 

For the plentiful water surrounding it a house was made; 

Delightful house. 

For Corn Pollen a house was made; 

Delightful house. 

The ancients made their presence delightful; 

Delightful house. 


From W. Matthews, Songs of Sequence of the Navajos (p. 191). The senior 
author thinks that this is a very clever piece of parallelistic writing. 
The corn grows up. The waters of the dark cloud drop, drop. 
The rain descends. The waters from the corn leaves drop, 
drop. 
The rain descends. The waters from the plants drop, drop. 
The corn grows up. The water of the dark mists drop, drop. 
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UNDERSTANDING NAVAHO POETRY 
An appreciation of Navaho song presupposes a certain amount 

of appreciation for the Navaho. An understanding of the quiet 
simplicity and dignity of the life of these people is the only thing 
that can lead to a real comprehension of their verse. The Navaho 
is a thoroughgoing mystic, even though he loves orderliness in 
his ceremonies (which are most elaborate) and in the chants, like 
those just given, which accompany his rites. He is matter-of-fact, 
he adjusts himself adroitly to the business of living in a very 
difficult environment, but through his inner vision the adjustment 
is for him made beautiful. The heavy “male” rain of the thunder- 
storm, the gentle “woman-rain” of spring, are worshipped by the 
Navaho in awe and in love. Everything which is real to these 
people is looked upon as divine; and the divine to them is very 
real. They know a kind of poetric vision, which comes to them 
individual y, and enters into the routine of their daily lives. They 
are aware that they live in a divinity-inhabited world. They and 
their poetry are therefore utterly genuine. Dr. Matthews once 
asked from an old priest, it seems, to whom his tribal gods were by 
no means mere abstractions, some information concerning the 
creation myths. Before telling the myth, the old priest humbled 
himself before the divinity he felt all about him, and repeated 
with great earnestness the following words addressed to the Earth- 
mother, the Sky-father, and the other supernatural powers, 
including the divinity he sensed within himself. 
From W. Matthews, Navaho Legends (p. 258). Translated from the original 
Navaho by Eda Lou Walton. 

Horizontal woman, before you shame I have; 

Above-darkness, before you shame I have; 

Dawn, before you shame I have; 

Horizontal-land-yellow, before you shame I have; 

Horizontal-land-blue, before you shame I have; 

Darkness, before you shame I have; 

Sun-bearer, before you shame I have; 

That within me standing, with me speaking, before you 

shame I have; 
Never am I out of sight, 
Therefore truth I tell, 


Therefore truth I always tell, 
My word, to my breast I hold you! 
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Navaho verse represents an. unusual combination, a mixture 
of a somewhat stereotyped set of phrases, formulas almost, with 
sincere poetic figures. It has a quiet serenity, a quiet exaltation, 
which cannot but at times sweep over the reader. For the Navaho, 
gods walk before his footsteps and behind. He walks in the 
midst of gods. The junior author finds that what may be called 
a kind of sublimity, is the most essential element in Navaho song. 
The senior author admits the truth of this statement on the 
authority of his colleague, and leaves her to explain what she 
means for herself, and in her own words. 

“By sublimity I mean that element in poetry which lifts it 
above the level of personal experience or emotion into the religious 
or universal expression of life’s true significance. Such poetry 
has value for all time and for all peoples. The poet has seen in 
his subject something of the spirituality which remains in life 
and uplifts it even at its most desperate and hopeless moments.” 

The range of ideas expressed in Navaho verse is small. It is 
possible, however, that the verse we have been reading is not truly 
representative. There may be a vast store of unused poetic images 
within the mind of the Navaho poet. Eliminating this possibility 
from the discussion, for there is no easy way of getting at the 
facts, we must recognize, to quote Miss Walton further, “that 
ripples of symbolic and mystical meanings, not perceptible to 
our pagan senses, extend out, in the mind of the Navaho, from 
the impact of every statement, no matter how simple, upon the 
singer’s mind, and the mind of native listeners. This is perhaps 
what gives Navaho verse its spiritual quality.” 


THE METER OF NAVAHO VERSE 


There is a meter. But it is not a regular meter, and, for several 
reasons, it is not very apparent. In the first place, one must 
(obviously) logk for it in the original text, not in an English 
paraphrase. In the second place, it is a musical rather than a 
verbal rhythm, or perhaps the result of a struggle between the 
two, for these Navaho poems were all chanted. We may consider 
here what George Adam Smith says about Hebrew poetry. “If 
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parallelism be the characteristic and dominant form of Hebrew 
verse, if the Hebrew poet be so constantly bent on rhythm of 
sense, this must inevitably modify his rhythm of sound... . It 
follows that these lines cannot be always exactly regular in length 
or measure of time.’’ The set phrases occurring in Navaho chants 
show, according to careful analysis made by the junior author, 
more definite meter than do the narrative lines. Where formulae 
predominate in Navaho verse, there is distinctly a more definite 
metrical pattern than elsewhere. We ought to remember, however, 
that the Navaho was by no means writing jingles. The metrical 
form is one of the last things he would, in the nature of things, 
care about. Saintsbury says that in the later works of Shakes- 
peare, broken lines and. redundant syllables, that is, metrical 
irregularities, are very numerous, caused, by the master’s hand, 
to become things of beauty. We find among the Navaho an 
almost complete divorce between poetry and meter. Their com- 
positions are poetry; but their poetry will not scan. 


SIMPLE PREDICATION AS A MAIN FEATURE OF 


NAVAHO VERSE Form 


A conspicuous feature of Navaho poetry is that it consists 
of a series of statements connected with each other only through 
their reference to a thread of inner meaning which runs through 
each song. These songs are often at first glance somewhat obscure, 
for in them no proper sequence of ideas appears. Apparently the 
idea of the first line-may be quite unrelated to that of the second. 
Usually no meaning can be discerned in a ceremonial song until 
a knowledge of its background (that is, of the religious conceptions 
of the tribe) supplies the relation of each statement to the under- 
ground idea. Each predication is woven, as it were, in a warp of 
mythical significances, the hidden threads of which connect it 
with the next predication. Such predications are mainly con- 
cerned with symbols, and each religious symbol referred to in 
a statement, carries with it in the minds of the Navaho listener, 
a perfect aura of mythical associations and mystical emotions. 
These, when they are understood, supply the unity of the poem. 
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“For” as Miss Austin comments, “verse is to a Red singer 
but a shorthand note to his emotions, a sentence or two, a phrase 
out of the heart of the situation. It is this ‘inside song’ alone which 
is important. Says the medicine man, explaining these matters, 
“You see Injun man singin’ and cryin’ while he sings. It ain’t 
what he singin’ make him cry, it’s what the song make him think, 
tha’s what he cryin’ about.’ ” 

Anything which has ever been used to represent in religious art 
or religious thought, a certain inward idea, or a certain story, or 
dogma, may carry with it a background of spiritual significance. 
When Wesley, for example, wrote: 


Lamb of God, I look to thee. 
Thou shalt my example be. 
Thou art gentle, meek and mild, 
Thou wast once a little child. 


he knew that the minds of his hearers would at once reach back of 
these predications; and we do so reach back of them without 
difficulty. A Navaho, however, untaught in Christian belief, 
would find these lines just as baffling as anything could well be. 
How can a lamb be a child; and if so, what of it? He would be 
completely puzzled. 

In a similar way the Navaho poet, using his own symbols, 
also knows that his listeners will understand him, that his bare 
predications stated without connection or logical exposition of 
their relation to each other, will for his kinsmen seem clear, 
beautiful, and coniplete expressions of his emotion. Sometimes 
the predications in these songs are not only expressions of a desire, 
but may be statements of an action which is part of a rite. Where 
this is true, the songs are doubly obscure unless the action which 
accompanies the rite is known. For example, in a “song to 
sweep off with” the desire, the wish, the yearning and prayer 
for corn and rain, is followed in the third line by a statement of 
an action which symbolizes the sweeping off of disease, because 
(simply enough,) this action of sweeping was going on at the 
moment of singing. 
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From W. Matthews, The Night Chant (p. 282). The separation into verses 
is modified from the original text. 

The corn comes up; the rain descends 

Nayayaie anhane 

I sweep it off. I sweep it off. 

Anhane. 

The rain descends; the corn comes up 

Nayayaie anhane 

I sweep it off. I sweep it off. 

Anhane. 
If the ritual action were not understood, the third line of the song 
would be interpreted as referring back to the first, which would 
make, of course, no sense at all. 

Even in the songs which tell stories, we find something of the 
same manner of presenting what may be called a novelistic plot. 
No story can in itself be clear, if the singer depends upon the 
subconscious fringe of the listener’s mind to supply gaps in his 
tale. In Navaho songs the connection is often very bad. In our 
English ballads also such gaps occur, but they are easily bridged 
by the mind of the listener. The story as a whole is there, for 
were it not, we could not today so easily follow the telling. When 
a Navaho woman sings of a mythical adventure, similar mental 
leaps must be made to keep the listener abreast of the plot. 

From W. Matthews, The Mountain Chant (p. 462); translated from the 
Navaho by Eda Lou Walton. 
Young-woman-bear-she-becomes, the holy ones 
"seeking she went; 
Them she found, aie. 
Mountain peaks many tapering, the holy ones 
seeking she went; 
Them she found, aie. 
Truly my, my sacrifice with, the holy ones seeking 
she went; 
Them she found, aie; 
Yani; some one doubts it, I have heard. 


Here we have the story of a goddess who, by the efficacy of 
the sacrifices, sought the holy ones among the mountain peaks, 
and found them. The last line forms a climax to the preceding 
lines. This poem is a good instance of the Navaho’s rather in- 
frequent use of a sharp and surprising climax. But a real affection 
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on our part for such verse implies some knowledge of Navaho 
ways. The gap between their point of view and ours is somewhat 
hard to bridge. 

In a manner not very different from the English ballads, 
Navaho stanzas often develop the tale, where there is a tale, 
incrementally, line by line, stanza by stanza. Consider, for 
example, this song: 

From W. Matthews, Navaho Legends (p. 261); translated from the original 
Navaho by Eda Lou Walton. 

Alien-Gods-Slayer, for me, for myself, he brings; 

Yeyeyena! 

Now his horn, for me, for myself, he brings; 

Yeyeyena! 

Truly one, his lung, for me, for myself, he brings; 

Yeyeyena! 

The people are restored, for me, for myself, he brings; 

Yeyeyena! 


Here Estsanatlehi, Woman-who-changes, sings of the prowess 
of her son. She states in the first line that he is bringing something 
to her; in the third line she states that this something is part of 
the Monster, his horn, a sign of his death, as it were. The seventh 
line gives the result of her son’s bravery, the restoration of the 
people. An examination of many songs will show a similar method 
of procedure, where a definite story is the underlying idea. 

Even the other songs, where there is no story, are usually not 
difficult to understand, if one makes the effort. For example, 
the following: 


From W. Matthews, Songs of Sequence of the Navajos (p. 187). 
The sacred blue corn-seed I am planting, 
In one night it will grow and flourish, 
In one night the corn increases, 
In the garden of the home-god. 


The sacred white corn-seed I am planting, 
In one day it will grow and ripen, 

In one day the corn increases 

In its beauty it increases. 


When a certain creature pursues the wildcat, the fear and anger 
of that animal are pictured in a few lines. 
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From W. Matthews, Navaho Gambling Songs (p. 18) translated from the 
Navaho by Eda Lou Walton; 

Wildcat, i i, 

He is walking, e, 

Wildcat, i i, 

He is walking, e, 

Down he began to run 

A place toward; at him I ran, 

“Rauu,”’ to me he said. 
In the group of gambling chants from which the last was selected 
we find the ‘“‘“Magpie’s song,”’ a metaphorical expression of the 
coming of dawn. Like the white which tips the magpie’s wing, 
are the white feet of day stepping on the mountain tops. 
From W. Matthews, Navaho Gambling Songs (p. 9), retranslated from the 
original language by Eda Lou Walton. 

A‘a‘ai-ne! a‘aai-ne! 

Ya‘ani-ainé! Ya‘a‘ni-ainé! 

Here underneath 

His wings, the white in, 

His feet the morning are. 

It dawns! It dawns! 

Because simple predications so largely predominate in the 
songs of which our published sources consist, we may presume 
that this is the Nahavo method. Such a method allowing the 
listener’s mind to supply the connection, is, it seems to the present 
writers, a meet, right, and fitting method for a great religious 
poetry, which, in both our opinions, is a true characterization of 
Navaho poetry. The Biblical Psalms, for example, are faulty 
for us in somewhat the same way. They are compositions high in 
the poetic scale, but do not in their pastoral imagery signify to 
us of today all that they signified to the pastoral people who 
composed them. Yet their lines are for us still resonant with the 
deep religious emotion in which they originated. There is a pvetic 
greatness in Navaho verse, though it would not appear perhaps 
to a totally unsympathetic eye. They are much further removed 
from us than the ancient Hebrews are. 


PARALLELISM IN NAVAHO POETRY 
Parallelism, a correspondence of terms in one line to those 
of another in respect of meaning, not in respect of number of 
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syllables or of rhythmic groups, is an inner orderliness of intellec- 
tual expression, but it is based upon a universal biological prin- 
ciple, repetition with variation. Parallelism, wherein the emotions 
of man swing like a pendulum back and forth across the same idea, 
exemplifies, as Merder remarks, the larger movement of the life 
rhythm, ‘wherein deep calleth to deep, tree to tree, bird to bird 
all the world over.”” As the simplest organism expresses desire 
through repetitive action, so man tends to phrase his emotional 
thought in iterative statements. 

These and a number of other considerations lead one to look 
for parallelism in any primitive poetry. It is, also, a device which 
never fails of an inner appeal, as witness the national epic of 
Finland (the Kalesala) or Longfellow’s Hiawatha (which even 
small children love). The loftiest examples of parallelism are 
those of the Old Testament, the best study of which is Popper 
and Newman’s. There is a temptation to quote some examples of 
Biblical parallelism, which are among the finest things in literature. 


For example, an “envelope” parallelism, in which a series of 
parallel verses are enclosed between an identical opening and 
closing, is the following: 


From Moulton, The Literary Study of the Bible (p. 53). 
By their fruits shall ye know them. 
Do men gather grapes of thorns 
Or figs of thistles? 
Even so every good tree bringeth forth good fruit, 
But the corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit 


Therefore, by their fruits shall ye know them. 


An example of a “chain” parallelism, made up of a succession 
of clauses so linked that the goal of one clause becomes the starting 
point of the next, is the following, found in the book of Joel 
(ch. 1:4). 


From Moulton, The Literary Study of the Bible (p. 52). 
That which the palmer worm hath left 
Hath the locust eaten; 
And that which the locust hath left 
Hath the canker worm eaten; 
And that which the canker worm hath left 
Hath the caterpillar eaten. 
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The critics recognize as “repeating” parallelism, the type in 
which a second line repeats the thought of the first in slightly 
different form. A good example is the War Song of Lamech, in 
the fourth chapter of Genesis: 

Ada and Zillah, hear my voice, 

Ye wives of Lamech, harken unto my saying, 
For I have slain a man for wounding me, 
And a young man for giving me pain; 

If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, 

Surely Lamech seventy and seven fold. 


or the old familiar lines from Isaiah: 


He shall come riding upon an ass, 
And upon a colt, the foal of an ass; 


the passage which is so comically misconstrued by the New 
Testament author of the Palm Sunday story, who mounts the 
Saviour upon a she-donkey, with a colt running by her side “that 
the saying might be fulfilled, ‘He shall come riding upon an ass, 


and upon a colt, the foal of an ass’.” It is to be remarked that a 
still simpler form of parallelism exists, which might be called 
absolute parallelism, where a phrase or verse is mechanically 
repeated over and over as a refrain. So in the Psalms: 


Sihon King of the Amorites, 
For his mercy endureth forever; 
And Og the king of Bashan; 
For his mercy endureth forever. 


The Old World example most strikingly like our Navaho 
poetry is a Babylonian hymn: 


From Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms (p. 39). 

Which like the spirit is whose secret founded, whose 
secret none knoweth; 

His word like the spirit is founded, whose secret 
none knoweth; 

The word of Anu like the spirit is founded, its secret 
none knoweth; 

The word of Enlil like the spirit is founded, whose 

secret none knoweth; 
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The word which stilleth the heaven on high; 

The word which causeth the earth beneath to shudder; 
The word which bringeth woe to the Annunaki. 

His word hath no seer, no prophet hath it. 

His word is an onrushing storm which none can oppose. 


The junior author has analyzed every line of Navaho verse 
to be found in print, with the following results as regards parallel- 
ism. Seventy percent of all Navaho parallelisms are of the “‘com- 


” form, with an exact correspondence between the two 


plete 
numbers. This is a striking fact; and would hardly bear out Miss 
Skinner’s dictum that the poetry of the Indian is an involuntary, 
elemental echo of the breezes swaying the tree-tops, or whatever 
her idea was. On the contrary, Navaho poetry is obviously a 
highly evolved and highly refined product. Within the couplets 
which are of this regular type, precedence is given by the Navaho 
to a simple repetitive parallelism, which type makes up forty 
per cent of the whole. Of little importance to the Navaho is the 
subvariety in which the order of ideas becomes transposed, which 
type is found in only one per cent of the cases; this in spite of the 
fact that it was a form much cultivated by the Hebrews. The 
case is similar to what might be called incremental parallelism. 
This is common in Navaho poetry, and the order is carefully 
repeated in a large number of cases, making up thirty-two percent 
of the whole number of parallelisms. The cases in which the 
parallelism is incremental, but the order transposed, make up 
four per cent of the whole. Antithetical parallelisms constitute 
about sixteen per cent of the whole number, transposition within 
the antitheses being very rare. Navaho verse form is therefore 
based primarily on “‘complete” parallelism. The junior author 
is much impressed by a sense of variety which she receives in 
reading Navaho poetry, a variety or liveliness which maintains 
itself in spite of the comparative uniformity of outward form. 
She finds an explanation for this effect of variety and liveliness 


in the fact that the more relentlessly parallelistic verses occur in 
the preludes. After the prelude is finished, the sense moves forward 
rapidly or even dramatically. The junior author also discovers 
both in the poetry of the Navaho and in Indian verse somewhat 
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generally, a type of parallelism not found in the Bible, where the 
iteration is an iteration of meaningless syllables. Such iteration 
is found, for example, in the songs of the Chippewa, Omaha, and 
Teton Sioux. This is a point where Indian verse diverges from 
the Hebrew poetry of our present Bible. 

In the meantime it is important to bear in mind that the study 
of all the Navaho verse which has been published, shows that 
certain types of parallelism are fundamentally in control of it. 
The junior author believes, and the senior author agrees with her, 
that the Navaho singer would no more consider breaking away 
radically from the tribally approved verse-pattern than an English 
poet of the age of Pope would have considered a complete break 
with the heroic couplet, The completeness of Navaho parallelism 
is certainly its most striking feature; and shows, we think, that 
its estate is far from primitive. 

The junior author is also struck with the fact (which the 
senior author never suspected) that Modern Irish and Scottish 
poetry, like English songs, runs strongly to a parallelism similar 
to that of the Navaho. This Gaelic type of poetry is somewhat 
naively emotional. For example, hear Thomas More, in syn- 
onymously parallelistic strains: 

Oh! the days when I was young, 
When I laughed in fortunes spite, 


Talked of love the whole day long, 
And with nectar crowned the night; 


or T. G. McGuire, with his incrementally parallelistic ditty: 


Twice have I sailed the Atlantic o’er, 
Twice dwelt an exile in the west; 
Twice did kind nature’s skill restore 
The quiet in my troubled breast. 


Caroline Norton chants in measures of alternating parallelism: 


I would not give my Irish wife 
For all the dames of Saxon land; 
I would not give my Irish wife 
For the Queen of France’s hand. 


The place of parallelism in the English ballads or in the poems 
of Scott and Burns is too well known to need comment. The 
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cadences got by the subtle use of parallelism seem to be the secret 
also of Walt Whitman’s metrical power. In brief, the junior 
author regards parallelism as a first-class lyric device; and she 
regards the Navaho chants here reprinted as examples of a high 
form of lyric. We would never find among any people, however, 
who were less genuinely lovers of ritual than the Navaho are, that 
extreme orderliness which is found in the Navaho chants. The 
idea of the infinite, simply and concretely expressed, is very near 
to the Navaho as part of his daily life. Hence it takes poetic 
expression in a concreteness which carries an over-plus of dig- 
nified emotion. Navaho poems are, therefore, fine examples of 
simplicity and orderliness, coupled with beauty. We must concede 
that to the Navaho, there is more beauty in the simple than in 
the ornate. 
Perhaps he is right. 


POETRY OF THE PUEBLOS 


From H. R. Voth, The Oraibi Powamu Ceremony (p. 129). 
Come this way; 
Array yourself: 
Come this way 
Array yourself. 
From the north, 
A perfect corn ear 
My clan-mother, 
Oriole bird 
In the middle of your tail 
You are carrying. 
You have now come 
Dressed to the dance. 
Yes, well now, to the dance, 
Come here, 
To the dance. 


From Matilda Stevenson, The Sia (p. 125), a song of the Snake Society. 
Priest of the spruce of the north, send all your people 
to work for us; 
Priest of the pine of the west, send all your people 
to work for us; 
Priest of the oak of the south, send all your people 
to work for us; 
Priest of the aspen of the east, send all your people 
to work for us; 
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Priest of the cedar of the zenith, send all your 
people to work for us; 

Priest of the oak of the nadir, send all your people 
to work for us. 


H6 channi of the white floating clouds of the world; 

H6 channi of the clouds like the plains of the world; . . . 
H6 channi of the thunder people of the world; 

H6 channi of the rainbow people of the world; 

H6 channi of the cloud people of the world— 

Send all your people to work for us. 


H6 channi of the spruce of the north; 

H6 channi of the pine of the west; 

H6 channi of the oak of the south; 

H6 channi of the aspen of the east; 

H6 channi of the cedar of the zenith; 

H6 channi of the oak of the nadir; send all your people 
to work for us. 


In such Hopi and Sia songs as these, we find nothing spon- 
taneously poetic. There is, moreover, nothing that is truly majestic. 
Line follows line in the fixed order of ritualistic procedure. The 
song pattern is inflexible. For example, in Sia songs there must 
be six parts, for north, south, east, west, zenith,andnadir. If a 
song had not six lines in a certain order, six stanzas in the same 
order, the Sia listening would be completely perplexed and 
troubled. To him the song would be unfinished; out of it he would 
get no aesthetic experience at all. Pueblo songs in general express 
nothing but a very brief established list of ideas. Beauty in a song 
for a Pueblo Indian lies not in the beauty of its poetic images, the 
freshness of its mystic vision, but in the perfectness with which 
it conforms to an established pattern. There is little about their 
songs to suggest a creative way of looking at life. Meanwhile we 
may note that those of our own hymns which have the greatest 
popular appeal are also, with rare exceptions, those which are 
least expressive of deeper spiritual feelings. Consider, for example, 
such a popular ditty as “Work, for the night is coming.” This is 
no more, poetically speaking, than a sort of pious drinking-song. 
Let us therefore not blame the Pueblo Indians. They are very 
much like ourselves. Their poetry, however, does lack the feeling 
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and the majesty of Navaho poetry; which is a quaint and curious 
fact, considering their higher level of culture. 


Pima POETRY 


The Pima relate thought to thought in their songs much less 
clearly than do the Navaho. They tumble so many descriptions 
and ideas into a single song that the song is by no means as 
definite an artistic unit as is the case among the Navaho. Once 
the Pima song starts off, once the idea gets into full swing, it 
rambles on in its own way. Except for a certain habit of repeating 
groups of lines, no principles of patterning are at all apparent. 
Their songs for the most part are a mixture of magical phrases 
interlarded with little nature pictures. The rhythm throughout 
has the regularity we might expect in dancing songs. 


From Frank Russell, The Pima, (p. 292). This is Mr. Russell’s literal in- 
terlinear translation, not his versified arrangement. 

Swallow birds, 

Here with me songs more commence, 

Here with me, singing, 

Poor women together stay, 

Here with me, singing, 

Poor women together stay, 

Here with me singing. 


On the rocks the swallows meet, standing, 
On the rocks the swallows meet, standing. 
There (they) brought me, 

There (they) brought me. 

There around me 


Blue rainbows appeared. 

On the rocks swallows meet standing. 
There (they) brought me, 

There around me 

Blue rainbows appeared. 


We are basket-scraping, singing; 
We are basket scraping, singing; 
In the evening, thud, 

I am listening 

On these my feather tips, 
Clouds there are hanging. 
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We are basket-scraping, singing; 
We are basket-scraping, singing; 
In the evening, thud, 

I am listening 


The following is Mr. Russell’s versified arrangement of the re- 
mainder of this song The difference in style and sense between 
his literal and his versified visions is only too obvious. Evidently 
his metrical versions are more Russell-ized than Pima. 


From Frank Russell, The Pima (p. 294). 
I ran into the swamp confused: 
There I heard the Tadpoles singing. 
I ran into the swamp confused, 
Where the bark-clothed Tadpoles sang 


In the West the Dragonfly wanders, 
Skimming the surface of the pools, 
Touching only with his tail. He skims. 
With hopping and rustling wings. 


Thence I run as the darkness gathers, 
Wearing cactus flowers in my hair. 
Thence I run as the darkness gathers, 
In fluttering darkness to the singing place. 


The following selections are interesting enough, but they are 
so different in arrangement and thought from Mr. Russell’s own 
interlinear translations of the Pima that their value as primitive 
poetry is doubtful. 


From Frank Russell, The Pima (p. 283). 
Singing to the gods in supplication; 
Singing to the gods in supplication; 
Thus my magic power is uplifted. 
My power is uplifted as I sing. 


Along the crooked trail I am going 
Along the crooked trail going west. 

To the land of rainbows I’m going; 
Swinging my arms as I journey on. 


From Frank Russell, The Pima (p. 277). 
Up the cliff, steep and smooth, 
Up the cliff, steep and smooth, 
Up the cliff, steep and smooth, 
Climbs elder brother. 
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With his shining power 
Up the cliff, steep and smooth, 
Up the cliff, steep and smooth, 
He climbs, step by step. 


From Frank Russell, The Pima (p. 292). 
In the distant land of Eagle 
In the distant land of Eagle 
Sounds the harmonious rolling 
Of reverberating thunder. 
From Frank Russell, The Pima (p. 284). 
The bright dawn appears in the heavens; 
The bright dawn appears in the heavens, 
And the paling Pleiades grow dim. 
The moon is lost in the rising sun. 


Even the somewhat formal Pima songs, which are definitely 
connected with their cosmological myths, are much less conven- 
tional in phrasing and in pattern than are the Pueblo or Navaho 
compositions. 

From Frank Russell, The Pima (p. 273). 
I have made the sun! 
I have made the sun! 
Hurling it high 
In the four directions. 
To the east I threw it 
To run its appointed course. 


There is a good deal of Pima song available for study, but it 
is too desperately monotonous for reprinting here. Aside from 
mere repetition, the Pima songs show little effort at definite 
arrangement, barring a few weak essays in the direction of an 
incomplete parallelism. They have no burdens, if our observers 
have correctly recorded them, no preludes or refrains. Stanzas 
are of varying lengths. The ideas of a song may be varied and 
quite disconnected. Their stanzas seem to be expressions of 
experiences which are felt to have a magic significance. The com- 
poser seems to feel little or no restraint in the matter of form, 
except the necessity of emphasis through saying the same thing 
over and over again. We find in their poetry bright and happy 
nature pictures, and a kind of rollicking variety of figures, but 
no discoverable unity of thought. Both the authors of the present 
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essay suspect that the Pima songs have been carelessly recorded, 
and badly translated. They are unwilling to believe that any 
Indians, least of all the very pleasant and companionable Pima, 
would write such thoroughly bad verse as most of it is. But this 
is not a matter that could be argued in the absence of other 
examples of their poetry. 


POETRY FROM THE STANDPOINT OF CULTURE AREAS 


Those of us who are familiar at all with the idea of culture areas 
among the North American Indians would be inclined from the 
outset to look for some definite traits or other to be characteristic 
of the poetry, say, of the Southwestern area. Meanwhile it is the 
differences in this area, such as those brought to light in the pre- 
ceding, which are most striking. One would certainly look for more 
highly developed poetry among the agricultural Pima than among 
the migratory Navaho. The contrary is found to be the case. The 
poetry of the Pueblos also is something of a shock to the in- 
vestigator. The junior author believes that the ceremonialism of 
the Pueblo tribes has gone so far as to have a sort of petrifying 
influence on their poetry. Certainly their verse is not as lofty 
or poetical as that of the Navaho. 

Some extremely primitive tribes have very beautiful poetry 
indeed. Consider the following from the Eskimo: 

From H. Rink, Tales and Traditions of the Eskimos (p. 68). 
“I look to the south, to great Mount Koonak, 
To great Mount Koonak, there to the south; 
I watch the clouds that gather round him; 
I contemplate their shining brightness; 
They spread abroad upon great Koonak; 
They climb his seaward flanks; 


See how they shift and change; 
Watch them here to the south; 


How they mount his southern slopes; 
Hiding him from the stormy sea; 
Each lending beauty to the other. 


In connection with: contrasts in the poetry of neighboring 
tribes, one notices a striking uniformity in the poetic products 
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of widely separated tribes. Consider for example the two following 
Jeremiads, one from the Maya, of Central America, the other 
from the Iroquois of New York State. They represent to my mind 
a really lofty type of verse and they have very much the same 
atmosphere, in spite of the distance. 


From Horatio Hale, The Iroquois Book of Rites (p. 192); an Onondaga hymn. 
Woe! Woe! 
Harken ye! 
We are diminished! 
Woe! Woe! 
The cleared land has become a thicket. 
Woe! Woe! 
The clear places are deserted. 
Woe! 
They are in their graves— 
Those who established it— 
Woe! 
The Great League. 
Yet they declared 
It should endure— 
The great League. 
Woe! 
Their work has grown old. 
Woe! 


Thus we are become miserable. 


From Brinton Essays of an Americanist (p. 303), a Maya “prophecy’’ 
(probably composed long after the fact). 

Eat, eat, while there is bread. 

Drink, drink, while there is water, 

A day comes when dust shall darken the air 

When a blight shall wither the land, 

When a cloud shall arise, 

When a mountain shall be lifted up, 

When a strong man shall seize the city, 

When ruin shall fall upon all things, 

When the tender leaf shall be destroyed, 

When eyes shall be closed in death; 

When there shall be three signs on a tree 

Father son and grandson hanging dead on the same tree; 

When the battle flag shall be raised, 

And the people scattered abroad in the forest. 


It seems from the brief study here presented that a poetic 
map of North America will have some rather astonishing features. 
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It certainly will not be the ordinary cultural map, but a product 
with a somewhat different physiognomy. That a piece of work is 
waiting to be done is evident. There is available in print material 
from practically all parts of North America, and some material 
from scattered areas in Middle and South America, all of which 
is uneven, scattered, badly translated, difficult of access, im- 
perfect in every sense, but still available. If no better qualified 
students undertake this work, the two writers of the present 
article herewith announce their intention. 


TRANSCRIPTIONS OF INDIAN VERSE 


Matthews in his Night Chant says (p. 269) a few things about 
the recording of primitive poetry from the lips of Indians which 
I think are worth reprinting. 


“The task of recording these songs is not easy, and when they 
have been reduced to writing, the labor of translating them is 
not easy. . . .Our scholars differ as to the interpretation of many 
passages in Shakespeare. Recognizing these facts, it must not be 
supposed that the translations from an unwritten savage language 
which follow, are offered as perfect. But they are the result of long 
and careful study. . . .Many times the combined knowledge of 
all these have failed, and the author’s own understanding of the 
etymology of the Navaho language obtained during a period of 
twenty years’ study, had to supply the deficiences. 

“He simply offers the work as the best he can do. But here 
stand the texts. Perhaps when the present pagan cultus of the 
Navahoes is dead, when ‘I want to be an angel’ has supplanted 
‘Hyidézn@’ in the worship of this people, some student of the 
language more skillful than the author may arise to interpret 
more correctly the spirit of these songs.” 

In spite of what Matthews said, which ought to make a 
meddler pause, some curious fatality pursues the little. Indian 
poetry which has found its way into print. Few people seem to 
be able to touch it without tampering with it, much to its dis- 
advantage. Worse than that, the authors who write on Indian 
poetry do not even indicate the extent to which their license goes 


s. 
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Cronyn’s book, for instance, is practically useless for any real 
lover of Indian verse. He garbles many poems without even a 
rudimentary sense of compunction and does not even indicate 
where the original versions may be found. His book contains 
no bibliography, or list of sources. His ideas about the origins 
of his material are often comical in the extreme. He fancies, for 
example, that the Incas inhabited the southwestern part of the 
United States (an idea so bland and child-like that there is a cer- 
tain nobility about it). He imagines that the Ojibwa are a different 
group from the Chippewa, and he cannot even transcribe the 
names of tribes (to say nothing of their poetry) without deforming 
and skewing them, and giving us such a gem as “Kwatiutl” for 
Kwakiutl. His printed versions of native verse have for the most 
part little faithfulness to their originals. 

Even a student like Wissler introduces a change (no doubt 
inadvertently) into the transcription of a song from the Night 
Chant. The original is as follows: 


From W. Matthews The Night Chant (p. 143). 
In Tse ‘gihi, 
In the house made of dawn, 
In the house made of the evening twilight, 
In the house made of the dark cloud, 
In the house made of the he-rain, 
In the house made of the dark mist, 
In the house made of the she-rain, 
In the house made of pollen, 
In the house made of grasshoppers, 
Where the dark mist curtains the doorway, 
The path to which is on the rainbow, 
Where the zig-zag lightning stands high on top, 
Where the he-rain stands high on top, 
O male divinity! 
With your moccasins of dark cloud, come to us. ... 


In Wissler’s version the word cloud is substituted in the sixth line 
for the Navaho word for “mist”. The matter may seem a trifling 
one to mention, but the word “cloud” had been used just above, 
in a preceding verse, and the poetic effect was altered (impaired 
in fact) by the change. It is worth remarking also that we have 
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two “original” versions of this chant, one edited by Matthews 
himself in the Night Chant, the other printed under the supervision 
of Pliny Earle Goddard, in Navaho Myths, Prayers, and Songs. 
Poetically, they are very different things, though apparently, in 
origin, translations of the same original Navaho poem. This sort 
of thing is hard to explain to people outside of the ethnological 
fold. They get the impression that we people who record Indian 
texts and translate them, simply do not know what we are about. 
Wissler’s transcription of this poem does not exactly correspond 
to either of the original versions. 

There is a strong temptation for every investigator to “edit” 
any Indian poem he gets his hands on. The senior one of the 
authors now writing feels this impulse as strongly as anybody. 
The existence of the temptation is admitted. We all feel it. It 
ought however to be resisted. When it becomes overwhelmingly 
strong, the fact that alterations have been introduced ought 
to be clearly indicated. 
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PEYOTE, THE GIVER OF VISIONS 
By RUTH SHONLE 


I 

HEN THE Spanish fathers first walked among the Indians 
in Mexico, they were disturbed by the use which the 
Indians made in their ceremonies of a small plant, which 
the Spaniards thought was a dried mushroom. This plant has 
since been identified as peyote (Lophophora williamsii), a small 
spineless cactus indigenous to the lower valley of the Rio Grande, 
especially on the Mexican side. When eaten in the fresh or dried 
state, this cactus causes a kind of intoxication and, more im- 
portant to the Indians, color visions.*. This mysterious and 
seemingly magical vision-giving power and the curative properties 
which peyote is believed to possess have made it the center of 
elaborate religious ceremonies. For many years—even centuries— 
these ceremonies were confined to tribes whose wanderings carried 
them through or near the peyote country. But since about 1890 
the ceremonial use of peyote has spread among the Indians as far 
north as the Sioux and Chippewa and west to the Ute. The 
ceremony has been incorporated into the cycle of tribal cere- 
monies, in some cases even displacing them. The cult can no 
longer be disregarded in a study of significant tribal ceremonies, 
nor should the opportunity be foregone to discover the factors 
which have favored the recent diffusion and the extent to which 

an intrusive cult is modified in the process of its adoption. 
The information upon which this study is based has been 
obtained from three sources: anthropological studies of specific 


! Safford, Narcotic Plants and Stimulants of the Ancient Americans, p. 399. 
Safford, An Aztec Narcotic, pp. 299-300. 

? “The physiological action of peyote may be divided into a preliminary stage 
and a stage of intoxication. In the preliminary stage there is excitement, a feeling 
of exhilaration, and a diminished power to perceive the sensation of movement, 
performances involving effort being hardly noticed... The stage of intoxication is 
characterized by an inclination to lie down, although there is never a tendency to 
sleep.” Newberne and Burke, Peyote, an Abridged Compilation, p. 20, quoting Dr. 
Walter E. Dixon. 
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tribes; correspondence with agents in charge of reservations; and 
correspondence with Indian peyote users. These sources have 
yielded a considerable mass of material, but even so there are 
uncertainties and gaps which can be filled only by increased 
attention to the peyote ceremonies on the part of those in the 


field. 
II 


The origin of the use of peyote by the Mexican Indians is lost 
in the past. Various writers record its use among the Aztec in the 
sixteenth century ;* the Chichimeca before 1569; the Cora Indians 
as early as 1754° and as recently as 1899°; the Huichol, Tepecano 
and Tepehuane in 18997 and the Tarahumare‘ for the same period. 
The Comanche and Kiowa were initiated into its use prior to 
1891. The Mescalero and Tonkawan Indians are credited with 
being the intermediary agents between the Mexican Indians and 
the Comanche and Kiowa,’° but this link in the chain has become 
traditional and cannot be asserted with assurance. But it seems 
relatively certain that peyote was carried no further north than 
the Comanche and Kiowa until after 1890; nor does it seem to 
have ever been used by the Indians of the Southwest. The Oto 
Indians also received peyote from the Tonkawans, but at a later 
date (1893-96). Of other tribes of the same region, Mooney is 


“The production of visions is the most interesting of the physiological effects of 
peyote. The visions ranged from ill-defined flashes of color to most beautiful figures, 
forms, landscapes, dances—in fact, there seemed to be absolutely no limit to the 
variety of visions.” Jbid., p. 21, quoting Doctors D. W. Prentiss and Francis P. 
Morgan. 

3 Safford, Narcotic Plants and Stimulants of the Ancient Americans, pp. 404-05, 
quoting Sahagun, Hist. Nueva Espaifia. 

* Tbid., p. 399, quoting Sahagun. 

5 Tbid., p. 402, quoting Ortega, Historia del Nayarit. 

* Safford, An Aztec Narcotic, p. 305, from Diguet, La Sierra du Nayarit et ses 
Indigénes. 

1 Ibid. 

§ Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, pp. 361 ff. 

* Peyote, Hearing | efore a subcommittee of the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
pp. 63, 70, quoting James Mooney. 

10 Thid. 

1 Information given by Richard Shunatona, Pawnee, Okla., and Charles White 
horn, Red Rock, Okla. 
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reported as saying that ‘“‘in 1890 the Caddo and Wichita were 
little acquainted with peyote, and only one man in the Arapaho 
knew anything about it,” the same being true also of the Chey- 
enne.” But from this date on the spread was rapid. The Delaware 
learned the peyote ceremony from the Caddo in the years between 
1890 and 1892," at the same time that the Quapaw passed their 
knowledge of it on to the Pawnee.“ By 1905 not only did most 
of the tribes on the reservations in Oklahoma have a group of 
peyote users, but the Northern Arapaho had begun to use it and 
a few years later the Winnebago and Omaha had learned the 
ceremony and transmitted it to the Sioux, who in their turn 
gave it to the Ute. A glance at the attached table and the map” 
indicates that the Kiowa have been the main agents in dissem- 
inating the peyote cult, although the Winnebagos have been 
active and there is scarcely a tribe, except the most recent ac- 
quirers of the cult, which has not given the ceremony to some 
neighboring tribe. The connection with Mexican tribes has been 
completely lost, although the peyote plant still comes from that 
region, and the tribes now stationed in Oklahoma have become 
the center for diffusion of the cult through the North American 
tribes. How great the separation is from the Mexican tribes and 
how close the connection is between the Plains Tribes will 
come out more clearly in the discussion of the ceremonies used. 

More important perhaps than the dates are the factors which 
have caused the recent spurt in the diffusion of peyote. In the 
four hundred years prior to 1890 that the Indians have been 
known to white men, and one can only guess at how many cen- 
turies before, peyote spread at most to only five or six tribes 


12 Peyote, Hearing before a subcommittee of the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
p. 71, quoting James Mooney. 

18 Harrington, Religion and Ceremonies of the Lenape, p. 185. 

44 Murie, Pawnee Indian Societies, p. 636. 

4% The map shows (1) the number of reservations upon which peyote is used; 
(2) the percentage of Indians on each reservation using peyote (it should be noted 
that relative numbers of users from reservation to reservation are not shown, but that 
each reservation is used as an independent group-unit); (3) lines of diffusion. The 
data is based on reservations rather than on tribes because information was available 
for the former and not for the latter and because the diffusion of peyote is in part 
a reservation phenomenon. 
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north of the Rio Grande; in the thirty-four years since 1890 it has 
been carried to some thirty additional tribes. The segregation 
of Indians on reservations was perhaps the most important factor 
fostering diffusion. Reservation life broke up the competitive 
ranking of the tribes and realigned them as common participants 
in a new manner of living toward which they had little inclination. 
The breaking down of the old attitudes of unity of the tribe and 
of enmity toward other tribes was but part of a more complete 
cultural disorganization. The buffalo was gone; the wide stretches 
of free territory were gone; the social organization, slowly built 
up through generations to protect fundamental interests, no 
longer met crucial problems. Agricultural life and Christianity 
were the unfamiliar substitutes offered. Into this uncertain period 
of adjustment swept the Ghost Dance religion, engendered by 
the wish for the old security and distaste for the white man’s 
civilization, and eagerly sought and accepted by one after another 
of the distraught Plains tribes. Fundamental in the philosophy 
of the Ghost Dance religion was the dictum of peace between the 
tribes—a philosophy the more readily accepted because of the 
common hardships of adjustment from a hunting to a sedentary 
life. The building up of intimate and friendly contacts was 
perhaps the most lasting effect of the Ghost Dance religion; its 
teaching of resignation was too far divorced from practical issues, 
its hope of ‘relief too illusory to give lasting satisfaction. The 
dissemination of the peyote cult flowed easily along the newly 
opened channels of friendship. It came up from the south with 
the promise of great power; in its adaptability to new needs and 
a new stage of cultural life it was far superior to the tribal cere- 
monies, hampered as they were by age-old traditions; and it was 
Indian in origin, fitted to the Indian mode of thought. 

Another factor which may be traced to reservation life is the 
provision of mechanical means of easy communication. Postal 
service and railway travel have increased contacts between tribes 
and made transportation of the peyote plant easy. The rapid 
diffusion of peyote, which grows only in a limited area, depended 
not only upon friendly relations but also upon easy means of 
transportation. 
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The exact lines of diffusion which the peyote cult followed 
are easy to account for. The far jump from the Arapaho and 
Cheyenne in Oklahoma to the Northern Arapaho and Cheyenne 
in Wyoming and Montana and the jump from the Sioux on the 
Yankton reservation to those on the Fort Totten reservation 
are due to intertribal visits of kinship groups. Proximity of tribes 
accounts for many cases. The spread throughout Oklahoma 
may be accounted for in this way. Here not only the plains tribes 
took over the cult but also tribes from other culture areas, as 
the Delaware. Other instances of the contacts of proximity are 
found in the Northern Cheyenne and the Crow, the Omaha and 
Winnebago, and the Potawatomi and Menominee. In addition 
to the contacts of kinship and proximity there are those resting 
upon friendship of long standing, as between the Sioux and the 
Ute. While there are instances of a peyote user from one tribe 
coming into another tribe and organizing the people (suggesting 
missionary effort) there are other cases in which visitors learned 
the ceremony from their hosts and carried it back to their own 
people. Marriage into the peyote family of another tribe has 
often led to conversion to the cult and its propagation. 

While peyote seems to spread freely to the north there are 
apparently rather definite limits to its possible spread toward 
the west. The Indians in the states of Washington and Oregon 
are immersed in the Indian Shaker religion, a hybrid religion 
which in a sense parallels in development the peyote cult and 
stands in the nature of a competitor. It will no doubt prevent the 
spread of peyote toward the northwest. The Rocky Mountains 
act as a barrier to the tribes in Idaho and California. With one 
exception noted below, the tribes of the southwest have never 
been interested in peyote, probably because it did not fit into 
their seasonal division of ceremonies. The pueblo at Taos has 
thirty-three peyote users—a percentage of .4 for the Pueblo 
Reservation. It should be recalled that the southwest was also 
impregnable to the Ghost Dance religion. This brings the dis- 
cussion to the question of why merely the Plains tribes should 
so eagerly adopt peyote—a question whose answer lies at least 
partially in the vision-giving power of the peyote. 
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Visions, usually induced by fasting, have always had a place 
in the religion of North American Indians and are in no way 
confined to the plains area. But the Plains Indians made a dis- 
tinctive use of visions. In other sections the vision was part of the 
puberty rite by which the youth gained his guardian spirit, but 
was rarely if ever sought upon other occasions. But on the plains 
the vision at puberty was but the first of many visions. Periods 
of mourning, desire for revenge, initiation into certain societies, 
the organization of a war party, called for visions of mature men. 
On the western plains the prevalence of visions has even con- 
tributed to the elimination of the shaman.’ Peyote did not have 
to win its way into a system of religion which was without visions. 
Rather it facilitated obtaining visions already sought. It was holy 
medicine given to the Indian that he might get into immediate 
touch with the supernatural without the long period of fasting. 

Thus the underlying belief in the supernatural origin of visions 
is important among the factors contributing to the diffusion of 
peyote and in a general way defines the area of its probable spread. 
The period of its diffusion was determined by the possibility of 
easy means of communication and transportation plus the restless 
and almost despairing need for reorganization of religion to meet 
the needs of a new type of living. The cult has spread in lines 
which indicate contacts of a “primary” or intimate sort, often 
based on kinship or intermarriage, but not necessarily spatially 
close. 


In speaking of the diffusion of a cult there is implied the spread 
not only of the material symbol but of the ritualistic complex as 
well. However, a comparison of the Mexican peyote ceremony with 
the typical Plains ceremony indicates a sharp break and raises 
questions as to the manner of diffusion. 

The paucity of material available on the cult in Mexico makes 
it impossible to select a ceremony and call it typical for the 
Mexican tribes. The Tarahumare Indians, however, have ap- 


© See Benedict, Vision in Plains Culture. Conversation with Mr. Ralph Linton, 
Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago. 
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parently had their ceremony for many years; they are among the 
more northern tribes and hence may be considered to have the 
kind of ceremony most apt to spread north of the Rio Grande, 
and they have features in common with certain of the other 
Mexican tribes." 

The peyote ceremony of the Tarahumare** is preluded by a 
ceremonial pilgrimage to the peyote country for the purpose of 
securing the plants. The chosen company before starting is 
purified with copal incense. Although several days are consumed 
in the journey to the peyote country the men eat nothing until 
they arrive, when they may eat only pinole. The first act upon 
arriving among the peyote is to erect a cross before which peyote 
are placed that they may tell where other peyote grow. Raw 
peyote plants are then eaten and further work is postponed until 
the following day, after the intoxication has worn off. Peyote 
are then gathered with a certain ritual and the company returns 
home, usually having spent several weeks or a month on the 
journey. Their return is hailed with songs and a sacrificial 
feast. 

The peyote ceremony is held in connection with the other 
tribal dances, but not as an integral part of them. A special patio 
is cleared of rubbish and swept; logs are brought for the fire and 
arranged to lie in an east and west direction.’® Two or three women 
are appointed as assistants to the shaman who is to have charge 
of the ceremony; they grind the peyote on the metate before the 
ceremony, taking care not to lose any of the liquid or the water 
in which the metate is afterward washed. The dirty brown mix- 
ture which results is drunk at the dance. 

When evening comes, the shaman seats himself west of the 
fire with a male assistant on either side and the women assistants 
to the north of the fire. A cross is placed to the east of the fire. 
On a symbol of the world a peyote plant is placed and covered 


17 The Huichol, to the south of the Tarahumares, use the same name for peyote 
and have a ceremony similar to the Tarahumares. Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, 1, 
p. 357. 

18 Based on Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico. 
19 See attached sketch. 
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DIAGRAMS OF PEYOTE CEREMONIES 


Held on level space in the open. 
Fire, logs in east and west direc- 

(nN) tion. 

Shaman, leader. 

Male assistants. 

Female assistants. 


py 


Hollow gourd over cross in earth 
(symbol of world). 
P. Sacred peyote on symbol of world, 
beneath gourd. 
cm M. Rasping stick, which rests on 
gourd. 
Tarahumare, (1890-99) + Cross. 
‘ ---- Line of dancing by assistants. 


Held in tipi facing east. 
W. Firewood. 


Fire-tender with eagle feather. 
F, Fire. 
H. Crescent of ashes from fire. 
G. Crescent-shaped altar of earth. 
P. Sacred peyote on eight stems of 
sage. 
~ Head feather plume. 


Symbolic lines by which thoughts 
of worshippers reach the peyote 


S Leader. 
E. Man who drums for leader 
M. Drum and rattle. 
N Staff and eagle feather fan. 
Arapaho (1899) K. Water brought in at midnight. 
R Four dishes of food brought in at 


daybreak by wife of leader. 


~~ Worshippers (by implication, all 
men), sit around edge of tent. 


The above sketches are based on written descriptions and hence are sub- 
ject to some error in the matter of relative positions and distances. The 
Tarahumare diagram is based on Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, 1, pp. 357-372. 
The Arapaho sketch is based on Kroeber, The Arapaho, pp. 398-410. 

Diagram for the Iowa may be found in Skinner, Iowa Societies, p. 725, 
and for the Delaware in Harrington, Religion and Ceremonies of the Lenape, 
plate ix. 
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with a hollow gourd which is used by the shaman as a resonator 
for his rasping stick. 

The order of the ceremony consists of singing by the shaman 
to the accompaniment of the rasping which continues through 
the night; offering of incense to the cross by assistants who kneel 
and cross themselves; dancing by the male assistants who wear 
white blankets and carry rattles of deer-hoofs (this dance follows 
a line contrary to the motion of the sun and occupies the space 
between the fire and the cross with a later extension to include 
the fire); dancing by the womenassistants; drinking of the peyote 
by all who are in attendance. The only variation in the procedure 
comes at daybreak when the people gather near the cross for the 
healing service. This is accomplished not by the direct use of the 
peyote, which is, nevertheless, thought to have curative power, 
but by rasping against the person’s head, the slight dust from 
the rasping being thought efficacious in producing health. After 
healing the people, the shaman rasps toward the rising sun to 
waft the peyote spirit home. The ceremony ends with this service 
and is followed by a feast. 

The peyote dance is but a part of the ceremonial life of the 
Tarahumare. In other dances the open ground is also used, and 
the cross, white blankets, deer-hoof rattles, and symbolism of 
the east, are parts of the traditional dances. Apparently the only 
trace of modern innovation is found when the assistants kneel and 
cross themselves—the result of Catholic influence, according to 
Lumholtz. 

In striking contrast to the Tarahumare ceremony is that which 
with slight variations prevails on the plains. The Arapaho cere- 
mony” of about 1899 may be taken as typical of the pagan cer- 
emony. This ceremony was derived from the Kiowa (for whose 
ceremony no complete description could be discovered) and was 
shared by the Cheyenne. It is then the ceremony from which 
many of the other tribes learned the ritual. 

After preliminary preparation of the ground, a tipi is erected, 
facing the east.” The wood for the fire is piled inside to the south 


20 Based on Kroeber, The Arapaho, p. 399 ff. 
21 See attached sketch. 
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of the door. An altar in the shape of a crescent is constructed of 
earth around the fireplace in the center of the tent, with the horns 
toward the east. Sage is placed around the tipi for the men to 
sit on. In the course of the service there is used a drum made of 
skin stretched over an earthenware pot containing a little water, 
some ashes and three small pieces of pine-wood, and secured with 
the aid of seven glass marbles; a rattle made of a gourd containing 
small glass beads which give forth a swishing sound; an eagle 
wing-feather presented to the fire-tender when he is appointed; 
staff and eagle-feather fan held by the leader. The ceremony 
begins with the appointment of the fire-tender by the leader, who 
then conducts the company into the tipi. The first act of the 
leader is to take from a special purse or pouch a large peyote 
which he places on the middle of the crescent-shaped altar on top 
of eight short stems of sage placed to point to the cardinal direc- 
tions and between. From the peyote a line is traced in the earth 
along the crescent, which marks the path of the worshippers’ 
thoughts to the peyote. After this act the peyote, which has been 
soaked in water, is purified in cedar incense and eaten, in lots of 
four for each member. Sometimes the worshippers rub them- 
selves with chewed sage before taking the peyote. The leader 
then sings four songs, using the rattle, and the man to his 
left drumming for him. Around the tipi the drum and rattle pass, 
each man singing four songs. There is no intermission until 
midnight when the woman present, who is usually the wife of 
the leader, goes out and returns with a jar of water which is 
placed before the leader who drinks and passes the jar on, each 
person being entitled to four swallows. Some ritual may ac- 
company this part of the service, but its exact form apparently 
depends upon the leader. At dawn, the songs which have referred 
to the peyote, change in character and refer to the morning star. 
At sunrise the woman again leaves the tent, returning with four 
dishes of food which she places on the ground between the fire 
and the door. The singing is now at an end, the fire is allowed 
to die out, and the cover of the drum is loosened with certain 
symbolic acts with the marbles in order to ward off disease. After 
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eating, the men leave the tent and rest until noon when a meal 
is served. 

The Arapaho ceremony may be compared, step by step, with 
that of the Tarahumare. The Arapaho have no ceremonial pil- 
grimage and there is apparently no ritual about obtaining the 
peyote. The ceremony is held in a tipi instead of in the open. 
The paraphernalia used consists of a drum, gourd rattle, staff, 
eagle-feather fan, pouch for the peyote, head-dresses of yellow- 
hammer or woodpecker feathers, and wrist-bands instead of the 
rasping stick, deer-hoof rattles and white blankets of the Tara- 
humare. There is no dancing. The songs are sung by each mem- 
ber, in groups of four, instead of by the shaman alone. The peyote 
is eaten whole instead of being ground into a drink (the Arapaho 
use the dried peyote top, the Tarahumare the entire fresh plant). 
The Arapaho have a midnight ceremony for drinking water. 
Both tribes have a ceremony at dawn, but the ritual is very 
different. Both tribes have one sacred peyote, but the placing 
of this peyote is different. The Arapaho have an elaborate altar 
which is not found among the Tarahumare. To sum up, the two 
ceremonies are alike in scarcely any particular, except that each 
centers about the eating of peyote and the veneration of the plant, 
one specimen of which is exhibited during the ceremony. 

The elements of the Tarahumare ceremony which are in 
harmony with other tribal dances have been pointed out. The 
Arapaho ceremony in its turn is in harmony with the Arapaho 
tribal dances. The tipi facing east is the usual ceremonial site; 
reverence for the morning star is common to all the prairie tribes; 
the all night ceremony frequently occurs; purification with cedar 
incense occurs in other ceremonies, and the drum, rattle and 
other objects are usually found. Variations from the usual 
patterns occur in the manner of decorating and in the color 
designs found on some of the objects”; the crescent shaped altar 
has no prototype in other ceremonies; and some of the most 


* According to Mr. Linton, the beadwork on Arapaho peyote objects differs from 
the tribal pattern, but closely resembles the tribal pattern of the Kiowa, from whom 
the Arapaho learned the ceremony. This Kiowa character of beadwork holds for the 
peyote objects of many tribes, even among the Central Algonkins. 
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sacred tribal symbols, such as the pipe, are not used in connection 
with the peyote ceremony. But in general the peyote ceremony 
of the Arapaho is typical of their culture. 

No information has been discovered regarding the type of 
ceremony used by the tribes between the Tarahumare and the 
Arapaho. In the absence of such information it seems that all 
that can be said is that the earliest Plains borrowers learned of 
the value of peyote in giving visions perhaps with the implication 
of supernatural power and constructed about it a ceremony 
which borrowed largely from the tribal ceremonies for its various 
elements. Certainly the ceremony of the Tarahumare, foreign 
in all respects to the Plains culture, was not adopted. 

The Arapaho may be taken as the pattern for the Plains 
tribes. More or less adequate descriptions are available for the 
ceremony among the Kiowa,” Delaware,” Iowa,™ Pawnee,” and 
Winnebago.”” All use a tipi, except the Winnebago, who use a 
house or the open.”* All use a fire and the Delaware and Iowa use 
a crescent of earth,?® the Pawnee an altar the shape of which is 
not mentioned (probably the crescent), and the Winnebago a 
horseshoe shaped altar (also probably the crescent). The de- 
scription for the Kiowa is very incomplete and the altar is not 
mentioned. The Delaware and Iowa place the sacred peyote on 
the crescent, as do the Arapaho, while the Winnebago place two 
sacred peyote on a special mound of earth. A drum and rattle 
are used by all the tribes mentioned,and in addition for the 
Delaware, Iowa and Winnebago a staff and eagle-feather fan or 
ornament are mentioned. The general order of the service is 
observed by all, that is, prayer and perhaps a talk by the leader, 


23 Mooney, Mescal Plant and Ceremony. 

* Harrington, Religion and Ceremonies of the Lenape, pp. 185-190. 

*% Skinner, Iowa Societies, pp. 725 ff. 

* Murie, Pawnee Indian Societies, pp. 636-38. 

7 Radin, Peyote Cult of the Winnebago. Radin, The Winnebago Tribe, pp. 328- 
426. 

28 The ceremonial building of the Winnebago was a lodge, the tipi being used 
only on the hunt. 

*° The earth crescent is also mentioned for the following tribes in correspondence 
with reservation agents and Indian peyote users: Ponca and Oto. 
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songs in rotation, and eating of the peyote. The Winnebago 
confine the rotational singing to the leader and four assistants. 
A midnight ceremony is observed by the Kiowa, Iowa, Pawnee 
and Winnebago and the daylight service by the Kiowa, Iowa, 
Delaware, and Pawnee. The Delaware show perhaps the most 
complete case of borrowing. Of eastern origin, their native cer- 
emonial lodge was the Big House, a rectangular structure of wood 
or bark. But when they borrowed the peyote cult from the Caddo 
they took it in its entirety and use the typical Plains tipi and the 
Plains type of peyote ceremony. 

There are a number of minor variations, which fall into several 
types. First, are those due to adaptation to previous ideas of 
tribal dance ritual. Thus the Pawnee divide the tipi into the 
north and south halves as with their other dances. The Winnebago 
have added a mound similar to the one used in the buffalo dance, 
and a cross traced in the earth. The Delaware also use a mound 
near the door of the tipi representing the sun and a cross to the 
west of the crescent. There seems, however, to be no connection 
between the occurrence of these two added elements in the two 
tribes. Symbolic lines also differ from tribe to tribe and the 
symbolic meaning of various parts of the paraphernalia differs. 

The second class of variations are those due to the intro- 
duction of Christianity. The ceremony described for the Arapaho 
for 1899 had no discernible elements of Christianity, although 
Kroeber says that “it contains many Christian ideas, but they 
are so incorporated that fundamentally the worship is not de- 
pendent on Christianity.’ The ceremony as used by the Arapaho 
in 1912,*1 while similar to the older ceremony in its main outline, 
has changed somewhat in details and greatly in its symbolic 
meaning. Thus four lines intersecting at one point are drawn 
before the erection of the tipi, dividing the ground space into 
eight sections and symbolizing a peyote. A flute and an otter-skin 
cap have been added to the paraphernalia. The fire “is supposed 
to represent light, just as God said, ‘Let there be light’.” “The 


3° Kroeber, The Arapaho, p. 398. 
| Description and quotations from Radin, The Winnebago Tribe, pp. 415-19. 
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reason for drinking water at midnight is because Christ was born 
at midnight and because of the good tidings that he brought to 
the earth, for water is one of the best things in life and Christ 
is the saviour of mankind.’’ A little later, the leader leaves the tipi 
and blows the flute to the four directions, ‘‘toannounce the birth 
of Christ to all the world.” At daybreak the flute is again used, 
this time to represent the trumpet which is to be blown on the 
Day of Judgment, when Christ will appear in his crown, which 
is represented by the otter-skin cap. The leader represents the 
first created man, his woman assistant the New Jerusalem. The 
corn eaten in the early morning represents the feast to take place 
at the Day of Judgment and the fruit stands for the fruit of the 
tree of life; the meat is the message of Christ and those who eat 
it are saved. 

Among the Winnebago,” the mound, which Radin regards 
as originating in the mound of the buffalo dance, has become 
Mount Sinai; the staff, used in other tribal dances, is the shep- 
herd’s crook ; the crossed lines have become the crucifix. 

In other instances the entrance of Christianity into the cere- 
mony has done more than change the symbolism. The Iowa and 
Winnebago both use the Bible as a sacred object, placing it near 
the sacred peyote, and include in the service Bible reading, 
sermons, confessionals and prayers as well as songs with a Chris- 
tian flavor. In fact, the Iowa ceremony as reported by Skinner 
bears some resemblance to a revival meeting. After the initial 
eating of the peyote and a round of singing, while incense is burned 
on the fire, the leader reads the Bible and preaches and then calls 
upon the members to confess their sins and repent, in response 
to which the members rise and testify that they have given up 
such habits as drinking, smoking or chewing, ending each con- 
fession with the words, “And all this Jesus has done for me.” 
There are then sermons from visiting leaders and the Bible is 
again read and the members urged to confess and repent. Indeed, 
so far has this imitating of the Christian Church gone, that in 
several places the peyote worshippers have organized and even 


® Radin, Peyote Cult of the Winnebago, p. 21. 
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incorporated, after the manner of Christian Churches; thus in 
Oklahoma the peyote users are organized into the Native Amer- 
ican Church. 

Many of the variations are due to the fragmentary way in 
which the ritual comes to a tribe, a little from one source, a little 
from another, with perhaps additions from an ingenious leader. 
Thus among the Pawnee,” two young men visited the Quapaw 
in 1890 and brought back to their own tribe some of the peyote 
which they attempted to use in a ceremony, although they knew 
little of the ritual. Later, a visiting Arapaho taught the Pawnee 
the ritual which his tribesmen used. A few years after this, a 
member while intoxicated with the drug, had revealed to him 
a new ritual and songs, Christian in character, since in his visions 
he saw and talked with Christ. Under the leadership of this man 
certain minor changes were made in the form of the rattle and 
the drum, but in general the tipi arrangement and the order of 
ceremony of the Arapaho were retained. The Winnebago cere- 
mony™ also represents a series of influences. John Rave visited 
among the peyote users of Oklahoma, ate the peyote and was 
impressed with its curative power as well as the visions. Upon 
his return he induced his wife and near friends to use peyote for 
medicinal purposes. Gradually a ceremony only partially based 
on the Oklahoma type was put into use, but without any Christian 
elements. The use of the Bible and Christianized peyote songs 
and the reinterpretation of old customs as Christian symbols were 
introduced by Albert Hensley, who brought the new ideas from 
Oklahoma. Instead of a direct line of influence from tribe to 
tribe the picture presented is that of a network of lines, crossing 
and meeting again and again, carrying the same general ideas but 
permitting much individual variation in the matter of details. 

The study of the peyote ceremonies as used in Mexico and 
on the plains indicates perhaps one limitation to the diffusion 
of a ritualistic complex. In Mexico the peyote ceremony is part 
of a larger culture complex. The peyote myth is coordinated 


%3 Murie, Pawnee Indian Societies, pp. 636-38. 
* Radin, Peyote Cult of the Winnebago, pp. 8-10. 
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with other tribal myths and the ceremony is one of a series, and 
upon its performance rests the success of the tribe in many under- 
takings having to do with procuring food. The Plains culture 
complex was radically different from that of Mexico and it was 
apparently not possible for one ceremony from the Mexican com- 
plex to be lifted in its entirety over into the Plains culture. Hence 
when the peyote plant reached the Plains tribes, it came without 
the ceremonial ritual and another ritual was developed about it, 
based on the native Plains culture complex but not an integral 
part of it. The peyote ceremony has even stood somewhat in 
opposition to the native culture, especially after Christian ele- 
ments were added. It is much more in a state of flux than the 
older ceremonies and changes in ritual and symbolism easily occur. 

From the new peyote center which developed in Oklahoma, a 
certain complex of ritualistic elements has gone forth and been 
adopted even by tribes not of plains culture. These associated 
elements are the selection of night as tHe time for the ceremony, 
the use of the tipi, the crescent shaped altar of earth, the ex- 
hibition of a sacred peyote, singing songs in rotation to the drum 
and rattle, usually in groups of four songs, eating the peyote, the 
midnight water-drinking ceremony, the daily songs followed 
by light food and the feast later in the day. Certain minor features 
such as the method of preparing the peyote, use of symbolic 
lines, sacred mounds, and extra paraphernalia and the exact 
number of officials, vary from tribe to tribe, from leader to leader 

The use of the Bible and the Christian interpretation of 
ancient symbols represents a second accretion, and usually entails 
no serious change in the ritual. The prayers once made to the 


Indian spirits are redirected to the Christian God. The Bible is 


*® This integration is shown very clearly for the Huichol Indians. Deer and corn 
are their principal food stuffs and water is of extreme importance for their agriculture. 
In their myths the first peyote sprang from the tracks of a deer, which afterwards 
became a big peyote plant; the corn in turn originated from the peyote. Each year 
the peyote must be secured for a ceremony, which can occur only after a certain 
number of deer have been killed and the fields cleared anid made ready for the harvest 
of the coming year. If the peyote were not brought the god of fire would be offended 
and there would be no rain for the corn, nor would they be able to catch deer. Lum 
holtz, Symbolism of the Huichol Indians, pp. 17-18, 22-23 
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added and Bible reading introduced. The talks become sermons. 
The songs are patterned after Christian hymns. 

The peyote cult as it now exists in many of the Plains tribes 
represents the union of three elements—the symbolism of peyote 
as found in Mexico, the adaptation of the Plains ritualistic com- 
plex, and the Christian interpretation. 


IV 

The story of peyote is not complete without a brief statement 
of the effect, psychological rather than physical, which peyote 
has on the Indian. The vision-giving power of peyote has already 
been mentioned but may be discussed with more detail. Lumholtz 
does not emphasize the visions in his accounts of the Tarahumare 
and Huichol, probably because these tribes obtain the fresh 
peyote which has a more stimulating effect than the dried peyote 
used by the more northern tribes and which has therefore caused 
the dance to be the central feature of the ceremony rather than 
the quiet meditation and visions. But wherever the dried peyote 
is used, the vision predominates. 

Sahagun, who wrote of the Aztec in the sixteenth century, 
says that “black mushrooms” (dried peyote) were eaten at the 
feasts, after which some danced, some sang, and others sank into 
meditation. 

“Some had visions that they were dying and shed tears; others imagined 
that some wild beast was devouring them; others that they were capturing 
prisoners in warfare; others that they were rich; others that they had many 
slaves. ... / After the intoxication of the mushrooms had passed off they 
conversed with one another about the visions which they had seen.’ 

All over the plains where the dried peyote is used, the Indians 
delight in the peyote visions and respond to their thrill, even 
when the dreams are terrifying in character. The visions reported 
from tribe to tribe seem to imply that a certain amount of un- 
conscious control may be exerted over the type of vision, de- 
pendent upon the picture which the Indian expects to see. The 


% Quoted by Safford, Narcotic Plants and Stimulants of the Ancient Americans, 


pp. 404-05. 
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following description is of the more grotesque, uncontrolled type 
of vision which came to a man on the first occasion upon which 
he ate peyote. 


“After I had taken twelve beans of peyote I saw a mountain with roads 
leading to the top and people dressed in white going up these roads. I got 
very dizzy, and I began to see all kinds of colors, and arrows began to fly 
all around me. . . .I began to hear voices, just like they were all over the 
ceiling, and I looked around in the other room and thought I heard women 
singing in there; but the women were not allowed to sing in the meetings 
usually, and so this was kind of strange. After eating thirty-six of these 
peyote I got just like drunk. . . .I began tosee a big bunch of snakes crawling 
all around in front of me, and it was a feeling like as if I was cold came over 
me. The treasurer of the Sacred Peyote Society was sitting near me, and I 
asked him if he heard young kittens. It sounded as if they were right close 
to me; and then I sat still for a long time and I saw a big black cat coming 
toward me, and I felt him jyst like a tiger walking up on my legs toward me; 
and when I felt his claws I jumped back and kind of made a sound as if I was 
afraid.’’37 


But seasoned peyote eaters who belong to the organized group 
and know how to control their visions have no such terrifying 
experiences. Gilmore relates one vision seen by an Omaha Indian 
which he seemingly correctly interprets as the result of expectant 
imagination and recent experience. 

“He was an ordinary reservation Indian, who had had some schooling 
and had been in Washington and other eastern cities. On this occasion the 
opening reading from the Bible had been a story of the Hebrew prophet taken 
up to heaven in a chariot of fire. The Indian fell into a trancelike state and 
ifterwards described his vision. He related that Jesus had come for him in 
in automobile’and had taken him up to heaven, where he had seen God in 
His glory in a splendid city; and with God he had seen manv of the great men 


of all time, more than he could remember.’”** 


In understanding the establishment of this control over the 
visions which comes with constant use <« 


f the peyote, the ex- 
perience of Rave**® who introduced peyote to the Winnebago is 
significant. The first time he ate peyote he was frightened at the 
sensations produced; he felt as though “a live thing” had entered 


? Daiker, Liquor and Peyote a Menace to the Indian, pp. 66-67, quoting affidavit 
irom a peyote user. 

* Gilmore, Uses of Plants by the Indians of the Missouri River Region, pp. 105-06. 
* Radin, The Winnebago Tribe, pp. 390-91. 
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his body. He thought he had killed himself and would die before 
morning. The following night he again ate peyote and saw a big 
snake which threatened to swallow him. This snake had arms, 
legs and a long tail, spiked like a spear. He also saw a man with 
horns and claws, carrying a spear. He tried to dodge the spear, 
fearing death. At last he appealed to the peyote—“Help me, O 
medicine, help me! It is you who are doing this and you are holy! 

.’ His suffering at once stopped. The following night he 
again ate peyote and saw a vision of God, to whom he prayed and 
appealed for knowledge of the peyote religion. Following this 
he saw the morning star, his home and children. 

In the course of the repeated eating and no doubt some in- 
struction from his companions (although he does not mention 
this) the peyote became defined for Rave. Instead of an unknown 
power which dominated him he came to think of it as a “holy 
medicine’’—a type of thing with which he had had past experience. 
The instant he accepted the peyote as holy medicine and prayed 
to it as he had been accustomed to pray to other forms of tribal 
medicine, his fear left him and his visions changed from those 
of fear to those associated with familiar medicines. This process 
which seemed like the influence of supernatural power to Rave 
consisted in his identifying the peyote with a familiar phenom- 
enon toward which he knew how to act and from which he ex- 
pected a certain response, which he at once received in the feeling 
of peace and self-confidence which came to him. The members 
of the peyote societies customarily see God, Jesus, or Heaven with 
perhaps some scenes from their past misdeeds. The terrifying 
visions of the novices are interpreted as the result of an unrepen- 
tant spirit, acceptance of the peyote as holy being in the nature 
of a conversion (reorganization of attitudes toward it) which 
carries with it pleasant visions. 

Due to the vividness with which the peyote vision portrays 
things and the ease with which Christian and pagan elements 


can be combined in it, peyote is regarded as the means of inter- 
preting the Bible. It has been identified with the Holy Ghost and 
thus becomes one of the Trinity and through it the Bible becomes 
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clear to the Indian, that is, through the visions the Biblical teach- 
ings are applied to the Indians’ individual problems. 

The curative power of the peyote has also made a strong appeal 
to the Indian. According to Radin the curative power was the 
primary appeal in the dissemination of the cult. Speaking of the 
Winnebago, he says “The first and foremost virtue predicated 
by Rave for the peyote was its curative power. He gives a number 
of instances in which hopeless venereal diseases and consumption 
were cured by its use; and this to the present day is the first thing 
one hears about. In the early days of the peyote cult it appears 
that Rave relied principally for new converts upon the knowledge 
of this great curative virtue of the peyote. The main point 
apparently was to induce people to try it, and I hardly believe 
that any amount of preaching of its direct effects, such as the 
hyper-stimulation induced, the glorious visions, and the feeling 
of relaxation following, would ever have induced prominent mem- 
bers of the medicine bands to do so. For that reason, itis highly 
significant that all the older members of the peyote speak of the 
diseases of which it cured them. Along this line lay unquestionably 
its appeal for the first converts.’ 

While the foregoing discussion brings together some of the 
scattered material on the peyote cult, it serves also to indicate 
the lack of information on many aspects of the study. Radin” has 
suggested the desirability of collecting accounts of peyote visions 
to determine whether they tend to conform to certain types 
among the different tribes. A collection of peyote songs would be 
of similar value and might also be a good index of the influence 
of Christianity, since in some cases the peyote songs are based 
on Christian hymns. Some of the Plains tribes have peyote myths; 
a study of their origin and diffusion would be significant. Accounts 
of the peyote ceremony are available for only a few tribes; not 
until the ritual of many more tribes is made known can the com- 
plete story be told of the diffusion of peyote. Accounts of the 
ritual are all the more important since the adoption of peyote by 


* Radin, Peyote Cult of the Winnebago, p. 12. 
Jbid., p. 20. 
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the Central Algonkin tribes, since there is here an opportunity for 
further modification of the ritual to conform to the Eastern 
Woodland culture complex. 
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PETROGLYPHS NEAR THE DALLES OF THE 
COLUMBIA RIVER 
By WILLIAM DUNCAN STRONG anp W. EGBERT SCHENCK 


N THE COURSE of an archaeological reconnaisance of the 

lower Columbia River region carried on during August and 

September, 1924, a number of interesting rock drawings were 
found across the river from the town of The Dalles. The survey 
was carried out by the Department of Anthropology of the Uni- 
versity of California and was made possible through the generosity 
of Mr. Henry J. Biddle of Vancouver, Washington. The recon- 
naisance was made by the authors, assisted by Mr. Biddle, who 
spent considerable time in the field. While making excavations 
on the north bank of the Columbia, a high water channel of the 
river was noted with a type of petroglyph unique in the region, 
presenting the aspect of an aboriginal natural history gallery 
Both the intrusive type of rock carving and the fact that some 
of the animals depicted were probably never common in this 
immediate area seem to make the find worthy of record. The 
photographs here reproduced were made by Mr. B. C. Markham, 
a photographer at The Dalles, who visited the site with us and 
secured a fine series of pictures. The figures are carefully redrawn 
from field sketches by Mr. Strong. 

These petroglyphs are located on the Washington bank of the 
Columbia, about one mile north from Spedis Station, on the 
Seattle, Portland, and Spokane railroad, or at the 99.5 mile point 
from Portland, Oregon, on the same line. They are across the 
river from the town of The Dalles, Oregon, and about seven miles 
north of it. The country here is rough and volcanic in nature 
and the high water channel where the carvings are located lies 
at the northeastern edge of a small valley. A double-stepped 
escarpment of basalt, perhaps 1500 feet high, stretches from the 
river bank south and west around the Spedis plain and back 
again to the river’s edge. The Columbia from here north is marked 
by these palisade-like ramparts of the basalt rim rock. 
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At the point mentioned, between the railroad and the river, 
and roughly parallel to the river’s course, is a channel through 
a projection of the basalt rim which is filled by the river only at 
extreme high water. The channel is about a quarter of a mile in 
length, with an east wall some twenty feet high, and a west wall 
of forty feet. The bed is lower at the upstream or northern end 
and averages about twenty-five feet above low water in the main 
channel. The entire western wall of this canyon is decorated 
with carvings. None appear on the opposite side which at high 
water is submerged. In all cases the pictures appear in places still 
accessible and all are from five to fifteen feet above the line mark- 
ing high water which is twenty feet from the canyon floor. The 
lowest carving must stand about fifty feet above low water in the 
main river. The discrepancy between these levels shows the great 
seasonal fluctuation of the Columbia, which at the time of our 
visit was quite low, extreme low water occurring in October. On 
the top of a point between the petroglyph canyon and the river 
we found several flint artifacts, and in a sheltered hollow at the 
highest point of this high-water island was a large mortar and a 
pestle of gray basalt. 

Petroglyph Canyon, as we named the place for the sake of 
convenience, being below the railroad is in a decidedly isolated 
and inconspicuous location. The north bank of the Columbia is 
largely rim rock and moving sand dunes, and beyond the Wishram 
Indian village of Spedis there is no road. Accordingly no people 
save the Indians who fish at the Dalles, live in the vicinity; and 
except by the local Indians, the existence of the canyon appears 
to be unknown, although during the period of railroad construction 
it must have been visited. 

There is only one pictograph in this canyon, the rest of the 
pictures are petroglyphs, which are not common in the Dalles 
region, although a great number and variety of colored pictographs 
are to be found there. The petroglyphs do not appear to be all 
of the same age for some are quite evidently superimposed over 
others. An example of this appears (fig. 1h) where the recent 
figure of a man has been placed over the older figure of a goat. In 
other cases slabs of the basalt have broken off leaving only half 
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Fig. 1. Drawings of petroglyphs on the Columbia River near the Dalles, Spedis, Washington. (Not 
drawn to scale.) a, “Water animal,”’ length from top of head to end of tail, 21 inches; b, Rattlesnake; 
c, “Water animal,” from tip to tip of wings, 22 inches; d, Conventional design or possibly a “‘water 
animal”; e, Conventional designs, star (?) and comet (?); f, Buffalo, the only pictograph in the canyon; 
g, Horse (?); h, Man with head-dress (?) drawn partly over an older figure of a goat. Man’s legs are defi- 
nitely cut through goat design; i, Man with head-dress (?) on horseback. 
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a figure or design, and on the new surface thus exposed a later 
design has been worked. The older drawings are too obscure, 
however, to allow any temporal distinctions of type being made. 

On the ledge underneath one of the largest figures (pl. 1d) we 
found one of the rock tools used in making the pictures. It was 
a small, irregular boulder of hard green stone naturally conforming 
at one end to the grip of a hand and worn down at the more 
pointed end. A little experimentation showed that these pictures 
were not pecked into the rock but were ground out by constant 
rubbing which was carried on until the dark surface of the basalt 
was entirely removed and a gray solid body for the design formed. 
The deepest designs were about one quarter of an inch in depth; 
the others usually less. The lines of the figures were usualy 
simple and broad, and solid bodies were usually given the animals. 
Hence the designs are still clear. The spirited and realistic nature 
of the drawings is most impressive, especially in comparison with 
the usual pictographic type of the vicinity which is vague, con- 
ventional and meaningless to the modern observer. 

The objects depicted in this canyon fall roughly into four 
classes. 

The first class includes anthropomorphic or definitely human 
figures, as for example two human figures with head decorations 
(fig. 1h, i) Many interpretations are possible for the semicircle 
with rays extending from it in this design. Most probably it is 
the war bonnet or headdress of the man, but it may be a depiction 
of the sun. Decorative headdresses of this sort are very wide- 
spread in pictographic art, and are also on record from this region 
in ornamental carving.? The lower left hand figure appears super- 
imposed on the earlier carving of a goat, for both legs are definitely 
carved over the goat design. The right hand figure apparently 
represents a man on horseback, holding a heavy bridle with his 
left arm. Here one leg is carved through the body of the “horse” 
the other showing on the other side only so far as it might be 
observed. Other human figures are crude linear carvings, usually 


'H. I. Smith, The Archaeology of the Yakima Valley, Anthr. Papers Amer. 
Mus. N. H., tv, 127-129, fig. 121. 
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of lines of the same thickness for legs and body, with a round head. 
The arms are often raised but in only a few cases is the head 
decorated. Such faces are rather square (pl. 2c, lower left), with 
eyes, nose, and mouth roughly depicted, and straight lines radiat- 
ing about an inch and a half from the top and sides. Several 
figures have both arms raised and fingers spread, as may be seen 
to the right of the main design (pl. 1a). While even these crude 
linear figures express action in their poses, they are never as well 
executed as the animalistic and symbolic designs with which they 
are associated. 

The second class includes all the animal forms which can be 
surely identified. Excluding man, there are eight species which 
may be ascertained with considerable accuracy. In order of their 
relative frequency these are the mountain sheep, the elk, the 
mountain goat, the deer, the horse, the wolf or coyote, the buffalo, 
and the rattlesnake. Carvings of the same animals have been 
grouped in fig. 2. 

The mountain sheep, now extinct in all this area, must once 
have been found near here, as the type locality of Ovis californianus 
was described by David Douglas in 1829 “from Mount Adams,” 
Yakima County, Washington. Moreover in Wishram and Wasco 
tales the animal is frequently mentioned and in the same casual 
manner as other game animals.’ In such stories the identity is 
beyond question since the alternate name of “big-horn” is some- 
times used. Lewis and Clark mention the mountain sheep repeat- 
edly to the east, that is around the headwaters of the Missouri 
River, but in their account of the mammals seen along the Colum- 
bia they particulary describe the mountain goat® and neglect the 
mountain sheep. The mountain sheep was undoubtedly more 
common east of this area. There can be no reasonable doubt, 
however, that it is the mountain sheep which is depicted in so 
many cases (fig. 2e, f, g, h, i, j, k, 1, and m), for the great curving 
horns, the square solid body, and the poses (fig. 2k) of the animals 
are self-evident. The artists who drew these would certainly 

2 Edward Sapir, Wishram Texts, Publ. Amer. Ethn. Soc., 1, 143, 153, 242, 262, 
269, 279, 305, 1909. 

3 Elliot Coues, The History of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, mr, 850, 1893. 
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seem to have had a very close acquaintance with the animal in 
question, and not merely hearsay knowledge. 

The elk (Cersus canadensis) is also very clearly pictured 
(fig. 2n, 0, p and pl. 1d, pl. 2a). The great, many-tined antlers 
are the main characterization and in all cases these horns, when 
shown with many tines branching from the main antler, are 
straight and not curved forward as is the case in the deer depicted 
(fig. 2q, r,s). The range of the elk was very wide west of the main 
chain of the Rockies and even now there are small bands in the 
Cascades and neighboring mountains. 

The top row and the inverted figure in the second row (fig. 2, 
a, b, c, d) appear to be drawings of the mountain goat; the short 
rather straight horns mark them off from the more frequently 
depicted mountain sheep. As in the mountain sheep drawings 
a comparatively long tail is shown, which is of course an inaccuracy 
due either to forgetfulness or convention. Wishram Indians at 
Spedis, however, made the distinction between the two species 
at once, and the old men stated that the mountain goat was once 
found near the Dalles but was now found no closer than Mount 
Adams about forty-five miles to the north. The type locality 
of the subspecies, Oreamnos montanus montanus, is “the Cascade 
Range near the Columbia River in Oregon or Washington,’ 
so there seems to be no reason why local Indians might not have 
depicted the goat. 

The deer is not very often represented, but there are three 
examples (fig. 2q, r,s). The forward bend of the antlers over the 
brow, and the great forks of the horns instead of smaller tines, 
seem to establish their identity. The ranges of the various deer 
species overlap near the Dalles. Along the river from the vicinity 
of the Cascades west, are to be found forms of the black-tailed 
deer (Odocotleus columbianus) and the white-tailed deer (Odo- 
cotleus virginianus). The mule deer (Odocoileus hemonius) also 
occurs in the region of the Dalles, but as a general rule east of the 
Cascades. The petroglyphs, by their delineation of bifurcated 


4 Gerrit S. Miller, List of North American Recent Mammals, U. S. Nat. Mus. 
Bull. 120, p. 498, 1923. 
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PETROGLYPHS ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER 
horns, (fig. 2r, s) suggest the mule deer;> but, with their evident 
grasp of salient features, it seems probable that the native artists 
would have depicted the large ears which characterize the mule 
deer, but which are not indicated in the representation. That 
these figures represent deer seemed probable to the authors, but 
two vertebrate zoologists of wide field experience when shown 
the sketches, at once suggested the antelope (Antilocapra amer 
icana). The western border of the antelope’s range comes very 
close to the Columbia east of the Cascade Mountains, and it 
would be perfectly possible that this was the species depicted, 
especially (fig. 2q) if the people who drew the pictures were from 
the Great Basin area. To press the identification of three such 
indistinct representations farther seems unjustified. 

The horse is perhaps twice represented, once in the case of the 
mounted man (fig. 1i) where the head, neck, body and two fore- 
legs of the horse are suggested; and again in the small figure (fig. 
ig) where a single horse is suggested graphically but not entirely 
conclusively. The style reminds one of certain plains designs 
but definite analogues are not at hand to clinch the matter. The 
main significance of finding the horse depicted among the other 
animals in this place, lies in the lesser antiquity thereby implied, 
for the horse only preceded the Caucasian in the region by a 
short space of time. On the whole there is little about the petro- 
glyph to suggest any very great antiquity, and while the appear- 
ance of two horse figures and the man over the goat (fig. 1h, lower 
left), are somewhat fresher, and appear somewhat later than most 
of the animals, there really seems no reason to give the latter 
more than a short priority. 

In connection with the wolf or coyote there is little to be said. 
The smaller animal to the left of the mountain sheep (pl. 2b), 
would appear to be a predatory animal of this nature, the long 
bushy tail, rounded ears and open mouth suggesting a wolf or 
coyote, and the grouping would seem to indicate pursuit. It is 
not as definite a delineation as the sheep, but granting some ar- 
tistic license is a good imitation of such an episode. The apparent 


* Elliot Coues. The History of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, 11, p.845, 1893, 43 
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indifierence of the sheep might well be accounted for by the 
smaller size of the pursuer, in which case a coyote and not a 
timber wolf would seem to be represented by the latter. 

The rattlesnake is also only once represented (fig. 1b) by a 
reptilian body, characterized as a rattlesnake because of the 
ball or button on the end of its tail. 

As before mentioned, there is only one pictograph in the 
entire canyon. This is painted in dull, rusty red on the highest 
rock of the west wall, in close proximity but above the neighboring 
petroglyphs. The subject (fig. 1f) is clearly the American bison 
or buffalo, the head, horns and tail establishing the identification. 
The very decided hump precludes the possibility of its being the 
domestic ox of later times. In summing up the evidence obtained 
from J. A. Allen,® and the early explorers, A. B. Lewis says,’ “The 
buffalo did not penetrate far into the mountains, but they were 
common in southern Idaho in the Shoshoni country . . . . The 
buffalo occasionally ranged as far west as eastern Oregon in the 
Snake country but do not seem to have reached the Columbia 
Valley, though it is possible that a few stragglers found their 
way into the upper Columbia by way of the northern passes.” 
At the time of Lewis and Clark’s visit, the Nez Percé considerably 
to the north and east, seem to have been largely out of the buffalo 
range for they were forced to trade for buffalo robes on the 
Missouri,* whereas the Shoshoni farther south seem to have been 
more influenced by the presence of this great food animal char- 
acteristic of the plains to the east. Thus the probabilities are 
against this picture of the buffalo having been drawn by any 
Indian living at, or to the northwest of the Dalles, and the work 
was most likely done by some member of a more easterly band. 
While a different technique separates this painting from the other 
petroglyphs, the style and spirit of the drawing is very similar to 
them and quite different from any other local styles. The prob- 
ability of the close association of the artist of the buffalo picto- 

6 J. A. Allen, The American Bison Living and Extinct, Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool 
Harvard, tv, No. 10, 1876. 

7 A. B. Lewis, Tribes of the Columbia Valley and the Coast of Washington and 
Oregon, Mem. Amer. Anthr. Assoc., Vol. 1, 183, 1906. 

8 Elliot Coues, The History of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, 11, 623, 1893. 
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Petroglyphs on the Columbia River near the Dalles, Spedis, Washington. a, Elk; b, Mountain sheep 
pursued by coyote (at lower left); c, Group of mountain sheep with human figures (at left); d, Mountain 
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PETROGLYPHS ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER 
graph with those of the other animal petroglyphs seems very 
strong. 

The third category into which the petroglyphs fall, we have 
called “water animals,” because they come under no natural 
classification and when the photographs and sketches were shown 
to the local Wishram Indians they so designated them. The 
association with the water is of course primarily mythologic, 
although certain of the figures do crudely resemble turtles (pl. 1c, 
d). The water animals are best shown in pl. ic, d, and fig. 1a, d. 
The main deductions to be drawn from them would be stylistic 
were there more material on record with which to compare them. 
An owl-like figure, (pl. 1a, and fig. 1c), perhaps a variation of 
the thunderbird motif, as well as a cat-faced creature (pl. 1b), 
with many legs, whiskers, or water marks, are both very distinct 
designs. Definite analogues elsewhere may be revealed by more 
material. There may be close similarities to these on the lower 
Columbia but we saw none. The figure which appears as a turtle 
holding a bird’s head (pl. 1c and fig. 1a) is likewise interesting and 
also appears to have symbolic significance which must remain 
uninterpreted. The “puffy-faced,”’ owl-like mask above the main 
figure (pl. 1b) may represent the great horned owl (Bubo virgin- 
ianus) or may be wholly mythologic. The interpretation of such 
designs except under unusual circumstances must be wholly 
subjective and is usually fruitless. While the work of Mallery® 
is as yet the most comprehensive treatise of its kind, it is wholly 
inadequate to clearly mark out the stylistic affinities of petro- 
graphic art, and the need for a more detailed non-subjective study 
of this sort is great. 

The fourth and last category is that of conventional designs. 
The curvilinear diamond (pl. 1c), above the turtle-like figure is 
one example. The star and comet-like figure (fig. le) are two 
others, similar forms of which are quite widespread. The turtle 
or diagram figure (pl. 1d and fig. 1d) is associated with a group 
of animals, elk, goat and sheep, for reasons which are obscure. 
The last figures at the north end of the canyon are two perfect 


® Garrick Mallery. Picture Writing of the-American Indians. 10th Annual 
Report Bureau of Ethnology, 1888-89. 
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crescent moons, which are associated with a few linear human 
figures, a hollow diamond shape, and some undecipherable line 
figures. These in the main represent this type of carving but it 
is obvious that they are in a minority as compared with the more 
realistic depictions of animals and human beings. 

It is worth noting that the majority of these petroglyphs are 
grouped on certain favorable exposures and that those on each 
small area have certain generic resemblances as though they had 
been made by one man. The grouping of subjects seems sporadic 
and without purpose so far as our study could ascertain, but it 
did appear that animal figures were usually together, as were 
“water monsters” while human figures might be found with either. 
The older men of the Wishram Indians said that these figures 
represented the “spirit” of the artist, and that they were made by 
“old, old people.’’ Exactly how they correlated the first knowledge 
with the second fact was obscure. They made no distinction 
between the unique petroglyphs of the canyon and the much more 
abundant and apparently more ancient pictographs which char- 
acterize all the rim rock borders of the vicinity.” 

On comparing the petroglyphs from this canyon with the 
pictographs so abundant on both sides of the Columbia River 
in this vicinity we found few resemblances. The great bulk of 
the pictographs are done in dull red, more elaborate ones in red 
and white, and a few in red, white and yellow. The designs are 
mostly conventional. Many of them are circles with radiating 
arms, broken disks, scrolls and human figures with round heads, 
often with spread arms, and simply delineated bodies. These 
human figures are usually painted in red, although some are 
outlined in white. We saw no animals of this type, but we learned 
of one small elk done in red on the Washington side at Big Eddy. 
Ther? are a few very crude petroglyphs around the rim rock north- 


* In this connection a statement mentioned in the Wasco tale “A Wasco Woman 
deceives her Husband” seems worthy of note. Tenino was a village of the Wayam 
Indians, situated nearly five miles above The Dalles, on the Oregon side, and the 
first Shahaptian village on the south side of the Columbia east of Chinookan territory. 


A man of this village ‘‘made pictures on the rocks to amuse the youngest child— 
pictures of deer, birds and weapons.” Edward Sapir. Wishram Texts, |. c., 242, 243. 
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west of Spedis but these are either indistinct linear human figures 
or the edges of painted designs. There are also some large an- 
thropomorphic faces done in red on the rim rock immediately 
behind Spedis, but they bear little resemblance to the elaborate 
mask-like faces of Petroglyph Canyon. 

Around the mouth of the Willamette River, on the Washington 
shore of the Columbia, are a few large boulders with exceedingly 
crude faces pecked on them. Many others having the surface 
and face of the rock toward the river are elaborately pecked, often 
an inch deep. Here some circular designs are observable, but as 
a rule a series of pits with connecting channels characterize the 
type. At Fisher’s Landing, Washington, a large human figure 
about five feet long has been carved on the exposed surface around 
a mortar-hole twelve inches deep. Round eyes, hands, and ribs 
have been carved, and two legs are suggested by the natural 
conformation of the rock. Several of the more crudely pecked 
rocks near here are now being washed out of the bank at Mr. 
Henry Biddle’s place seven miles north of Vancouver, which 
were covered up long ago, when the Columbia in one of its in- 
frequent but periodic shifts deposited instead of cut on this part 
of the Washington shore. The observations made by Mr. Biddle 
on this matter merit more investigation, for a great antiquity is 
implied. The point at issue in this paper, however, is to show 
that these lower river petroglyphs, intrinsically interesting though 
they be, are apparently not stylistically connected with the type 
in Petroglyph Canyon. 

There are up-river examples seemingly of this old type that 
have come to our notice. The first of these being a large boulder 
from the junction of the Umatilla and Columbia rivers, now in the 
City Hall Museum at Portland, Oregon. The decoration consists 
of a large-eyed and large-mouthed human face, with deeply 
pecked designs around it. The end of the rock has a similar well- 
designed face. A second example is from the Yakima area near 
Wallula Junction, Washington," and consists of an intricate series 
of circles and lines deeply cut into the top of a large rock which 


' Harlan I. Smith, op. cit., p. 123, pl. x1, 1910. 
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projects three feet above the ground. While there is considerable 
discrepancy between examples like the last two in skill of execu- 
tion, there occur such good transitional types along the lower 
Columbia River that their general contemporaneity is strongly 
suggested. The deep, often illegible, pecking, the great use of 
circles, and above all their position on river-side boulders, often 
on the top of these, argues strongly for their relationship. The 
problem is involved with that of the elaborate carved stone figures 
from the Columbia area, and the temporal placing of the one 
type will probably apply to the other. 

The nearest petroglyphs which have come to our notice, that 
seem closely related to those of Petroglyph Canyon are from the 
vertical basaltic columns on the east side of the Columbia Senti- 
nel Bluffs, immediately above Priest Rapids.” The same grinding 
technique has evidently been employed, and much the same type 
of design is used. The elaborate, though conventional human 
figure, with a similar headdress, and the squarish faces with short 
radiating lines are almost identical. Also the well drawn animal 
figure, which Harlan I. Smith calls a “goat,” but which by its 
elaborately tined antlers much more strongly suggests an elk, 
is very similar to elk figures from Petroglyph Canyon (fig. 2, n, 0, 
p). The open mouth and the tail are close resemblances in style 
The less distinct human figures are of the type of those from 
Petroglyph Canyon. Most of the other petroglyphs from this 
vicinity shown by Smith resemble those found associated with 
the pictographs around the Dalles region. They are faint, linear, 
and almost always conventional in design. The pictographs too 
suggest those of the Dalles region in their red and white color 
and are mostly variations of a circle, or sun disk motif with 
radiating lines. 

The petroglyphs from Bufialo Rock,” eighteen miles above 
Lewiston, Idaho, on the east bank of the Snake River, bear con- 
siderable resemblance to those from Petroglyph Canyon, especially 
in the delineation of mountain goats These, as well as the human 


12 Thid., p. 121, pl. x1. 
18 Spinden. The Nez Percé Indians, Mem. Amer. Anthr. Assoc., Vol. 11, 231, pl. x, 
figs. 4, 5. 
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figures, are much cruder than those in Petroglyph Canyon, but 
their realistic qualities are very similar. The appearance here 
of buffalo-figures done in red paint, when compared with the 
red pictograph from Petroglyph Canyon (fig. 1, f), is of importance 
as regards their relationship. Itis unfortunate that these buffalo 
pictographs are not reproduced by Spinden, but the description 
tallies quite well with our pictograph from the Washington shore 
at the Dalles. The figures of men with buffalo horns described 
from here by Spinden™ also tally with a small horned human figure 
noted in Petroglyph Canyon. The frequent occurrence of carvings 
of mountain sheep or goats, and elk or deer, noted by Spinden is 
also an important similarity 

After a careful study_of Mallery,” the closest analogy to be 
found is a series of pictographs from Shinume Canyon, Utah. 
These Mallery calls “petroglyphs,” but says that according to 
the “draftsman’s general notes” they are painted. Whether 
they were pecked out and then painted, cannot be ascertained. 
The realistic treatment of the animals, buffalo, elk and mountain 
sheep is remarkably similar to that of the Petroglyph Canyon 
animal series. Some of the human and semi-human figures from 
the Colorado River, Utah, also resemble those from Petroglyph 
Canyon, but the data are inadequate to make exact comparisons. 
Photographs in the possession of the Department of Anthropology 
of the University of California, received from J. A. Reid of Reno, 
Nevada, show petroglyphs from near Virginia City, Nevada, 
which resemble the petroglyphs from Buffalo Rocks, Idaho, as 
well as those from Petroglyph Canyon in their realistic drawings 
of mountain sheep. In a letter to the Department in regard to 
petroglyphs from the east fork of the Walker River, near Yering- 
ton, Nevada, W. A. Frazier says, “The rocks are literally covered 
with drawings. Most of the drawings are of trees and animals; 
those of the coyote and mountain sheep are the best, though 
many others are very good.”” From the foregoing it may be seen 
that while the data are scattered and incomplete the Dalles 

Spinden, ébid., p. 232. 


% Garrick Mallery, Picture Writing of the American Indians. 10th Ann. Rep. 
Bur. Ethn. 1888-89, p. 121, fig. 89. 
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petroglyphs in question find their closest analogues in the Great 
Basin area, and would appear to mark the northwesterly limit 
of that type. 

It is of course impossible to positively correlate these drawings 
with any one of the Great Basin tribes but it seems quite probable 
that they were made by the Snake Indians, a branch of the 
Shoshoni. The immediate southern bank of the Columbia was 
found to be largely uninhabited by Lewis and Clark from near 
the mouth of the Walla Walla to below the Dalles,” because of 
fear of attacks by the Snakes. It is possible that people of these 
tribes carved the petroglyphs in question either during periods 
of peace, or to mark their incursion into enemy territory. Trade 
relations were also maintained between the Nez Percé and the 
local Indians of the Wishram village, as we were assured by aged 
Indians now living at the latter place. While there is a strong 
generic resemblance between the petroglyphs recorded from the 
Nez Percé area and those from the canyon in question, the Nez 
Percé area carvings are cruder, and not as highly naturalistic as 
the animal petroglyphs from farther east in the Great Basin. 
The petroglyphs already referred to, which were recorded by 
Harlan I. Smith from the vicinity of Priest Rapids, on the east 
side of the Columbia, suggests the same origin although they 
are even more definitely in Shahaptian territory than are those 
at the Dalles. 

The validity of the tentative conclusions arrived at in this 
paper can only be substantiated by a more thorough study of the 
petroglyphic and pictographic art of the upper Columbia River 
and adjacent areas. If the conclusions are accepted they suggest 
a much wider range for the Basin tribes, probably just after the 
acquisition of the horse, than is at present accorded them. What- 
ever conclusions may be drawn, the intrinsic interest of these 
highly naturalistic and animated rock carvings, isolated in one 
small canyon at the Dalles, will still remain 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 
16 A. B. Lewis, Tribes of the Columbia Valley and the Coast of Washington and 
Oregon, Mem. Amer. Anthr. Assoc., Vol. 1, p. 195, 1906. 
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DIFFUSION AS A CRITERION OF AGE! 
By WILSON D. WALLIS 
LV EXPLANATIONS of culture development the pendulum 


has had its swing. A Plato and an Aristotle assume a common 

origin for all forms of human civilization, with subsequent 
dissemination from a single source of origin. The sixteenth and 
seventeenth century controversies between the Moderns and the 
Ancients had as their background a knowledge of the dissemina- 
tion of Hellenic culture and a feeling that European civilization 
was indebted to Mediterranean influences for its impetus. Dar- 
winism diverted speculation into new channels. 

Students of culture hunted anew for origins and for develop- 
ments, attempting to read into, or out of, all phases of social life 
the story of beginnings and of unfoldings. 

But a theory of evolution which has to reckon with possibilities 
of diffusion encounters difficulties not presented when simple 
unilinear evolution is the assumption. Thus Tylor, in his famous 
statistical theory of the evolution of exogamy, patrilocal practices, 
and other ‘adhesions,’ gives no warning that the diffusion of a 
trait plays havoc with the normal course of evolution—if there 
be a normal course—and upsets the value of the correlations which 
he accepts as -indicating the trend of development. So far as 
diffusion is responsible for a trait, peoples have it not because it 
has developed out of the tribal context, but rather because their 
neighbors accepted the trait and handed it on. The work of 
Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg, calls attention to the necessity 
in any theory of evolution of considering diffusion as an agency, 
if we are to give proper weight to the correlation of traits. The 
diffused trait is a superimposition rather than a growth, even 
though firmly embedded in the adopting culture, for it has not 
evolved out of the content of the tribes in which it flourishes, but 
has been introduced 

\ paper read at Section H, British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
loronto meeting, 1924. 
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The bearing of diffusion upon the interpretation of similarities 
in cultures is obvious. If diffusion is at work, the similarities in 
cultures which at first glance strike us as extraordinary, oras the 
outcome of common efforts directed toward similar goals, are 
accounted for by external agencies. The wide distribution of a 
cosmogony which starts with water and pictures land as coming 
later, may seem to have its origin in many similar rationalistic 
attempts to determine the fundamental elements in the world 
of nature; but if the explanations of one region have been carried 
to another and adopted by that other, then rationalism is secon- 
dary to diffusion as the historical origin, however active the 
rationalistic impulse may be, and no matter how thoroughly it 
does its work. In this event, diffusion is responsible for the 
presence of the trait, rationalism adopts and adapts it. 

In recent years we have become increasingly aware of the 
large part which dissemination of culture plays in civilization on 
the lower as well as on the higher planes. Trade routes mean 
exchange of ideas as well as of articles. Culture contacts are 
fructifying. No culture is so likely to lapse into stagnation as 
the culture which is isolated, which lies without the paths of 
diffusion. 

In the last few years there has been a tendency among several 
anthropologists to use distribution as equivalent to diffusion, to 
take for granted that a continuously distributed trait has but 
one origin in the area of distribution, the inference being that from 
this single center of origin diffusion has carried the trait into 
adjoining territory, introducing it to surrounding regions. Coupled 
with the tendency to identify continuous distribution with 
diffusion is a tendency to use diffusion as a criterion of the com- 
parative age of traits, to say that the more widely distributed 
trait is the older, it being acknowledged, of course, that there are 
exceptions to the rule. Yet no such correlation of distribution 
with age has been established, nor can justly be inferred from a 
study of culture. We suggest, further, that to infer age from dis- 
tribution is not consonant with the facts of culture and that such 
a criterion is more apt to lead us astray. than to-lead us aright. 
The supposition that the more widely diffused trait is the older 
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is based on the fact that a culture trait has a tendency to spread. 
Indeed a new inventicn or a new idea tends to spread as truly as 
an outcrop of measles It goes from man to man, from group to 
group, from culture area to culture area—witness the spread of 
tobacco. It is obvious that while a trait is spreading, its greatest 
age is synonymous with its greatest distribution. 

Bui a trait does not continually and eternally spread; certainly 
few traits expand indefinitely. There is contraction of culture 
traits as well as expansion, a falling off in territory as well as 
accretion of territory—otherwise we should still be using bows 
and arrows. 

The spread of the Greek language, or of monarchies, or of a 
style of dress, will serve as examples of geographical expansions 
followed by geographical contractions. Greatest age is synony- 
mous with greatest distribution only when the trait is on the 
increase; the converse is true when the trait is on the decrease. 
Culture traits expand, but culture traits also shrink. Nor do all 
traits show a like tendency to spread. Some show no tendency 
to travel into foreign territory. The rapidity with which traits 
make their way into new culture areas varies as much as does 
the speed of transportation devices. Some travel with the relative 
speed of aeroplanes, others with the crawling gait of ox teams. 
Some traits tend to travel with great rapidity, others are in- 
herently incapable of making much progress. One would not 
expect refrigerating devices to make much speed beyond the 
Arctic circle, nor furnaces to be in great demand in torrid deserts. 

Culture traits have a dynamic, and the dynamic is specific. 
To infer age from distribution is to leave out of the reckoning the 
specific dynamic tendencies which characterize culture traits. 

Trait A may be older than B though less widely diffused, be- 
cause A lacks the dynamic of culture contagion inherent inB. The 
different rate of diffusion of firearms and of the Copernican theory 
will serve as examples of the specific dynamic of culture traits. 

Whether a trait spreads and how fast it spreads depends upon 
the nature of the trait. The inference that relative distribution is 
an index to relative age implies equal possibilities for culture 
diffusion, whereas traits do not possess equal culture possibilities. 
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The rapidity with which a trait spreads depends, moreover, 
not merely upon the character of the trait, but also upon the 
character of the culture to which it is taken. The telephone has 
not spread with equal facility in all lands, the main reason being 
that all lands were not in the same state of culture preparedness. 
The culture to which the trait is taken must be ready to accept it, 
or the visiting trait finds no lodgment, is an unwelcome guest. 
The counterpart to the dynamic of traits is suitable soil in the 
culture areas into which the trait travels. The adjacent area is 
not always fertile soil for the new trait; contiguity does not always 
assure continuity. 

Diffusion of culture implies of necessity older culture traits 
not so widely diffused. Since a trait can travel only into regions 
where culture is already established, the diffused trait is a recent 
arrival among older traits, the widely diffused trait of necessity 
being younger than the heterogeneous traits amid which it finds 
lodgment, traits which are older but, of necessity, many of them 
not as widely distributed as the new-comer. How the facts could 
be otherwise, it is difficult to imagine. The alternative is to 
suppose that migrations of peoples carried the trait over the 
area in which we find it diffused; but this improbability betokens 
migrations of peoples, rather than true culture diffusion. 

Where diffusion is not a superimposition upon older traits, it 
is a displacement of older traits; as, for example, when the metal 
ploughshare displaces the wooden ploughshare, or when the 
automobile displaces horse transportation. Here, of course, 
the more widely spread trait is the more recent, the less widely 
spread one is the older. So it is whenever diffusion means intro- 
duction of a new trait by displacement of an older trait, a not 
uncommon phase of diffusion. 

But one should find something more conclusive than @ priori 


reasons; empirical issues, not deductive reasoning, must be the 
deciding factors. Unfortunately savagery promises little help, 
for we do not have knowledge of historical processes in savagery 
when development is uninfluenced by civilization. 

We can solve our problem there only by taking the answer 
for granted before we start; this is not the most approved method, 
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although it has a certain vogue. No help seems forthcoming 
unless we apply the question to the historical civilizations where 
an answer in fact can be given. This necessity, we suspect, will 
not lead us much astray, for the conditions under which diffusion 
works in civilization are different in degree rather than in kind 
from the conditions under which diffusion goes on in savagery. 
Moreover, to no other culture area can we put the question and 
obtain an answer in terms of facts. 

Let us, then, use the only available alternative and appeal to 
history. In order to test the value of the criterion of geographical 
distribution as an index to age, we selected chapters in Breasted’s 
Ancient Times (Boston 1916) and listed by random selection the 
culture phases in those chapters. The chapters were I, IV-Ix, 
and xx1. Random selection from these chapters yielded the 
following list of culture phases: Bronze, mud-brick huts, irriga 
tion canals, phalanx, split-wheat, plough, wheel, horse, battering- 
ram, coinage, concept of last judgment, cuneiform writing, town 
walls, market-place, settlements, roofs, metal, migrations, families, 
carts, business, merchants, books—in all, twenty-three. Let us 
place in the same class culture traits which are comparable, such 
as those of material culture, those of social life, those of religious 
life, respectively. When we thus classify them, or if we do not 
classify them at all, it is evident that the relative distribution 
of these respective features is not the same through successive 
periods of history. Thus, in the case of the first three, bronze, 
mud-brick huts, irrigation canals, it is evident that the relative 
distribution of these three traits does not remain constant through 
successive centuries. Judged by the test of distribution, it would 
appear, say in 3000 B.C., that mud-brick huts and irrigation 
canals are older than bronze; but by 100 B.C. the distribution 
of bronze over the Mediterranean and contiguous areas is greater 
than the distribution of either mud-brick huts or irrigation canals. 
So with the next three traits of material culture in the above list, 
namely, split-wheat, the plough, the wheel. In the early Bronze 
age the distribution of split-wheat about the Mediterranean area, 
including the Swiss Lake Dwellings, was greater than the dis- 
tribution of either the plough or the wheel. 
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In subsequent centuries the distribution of split-wheat was 
less than that of either the plough or the wheel. The plough, no 
doubt earlier in origin than the wheel, was at one time the more 
widely distributed of the two; by the Christian era the wheel was 
in use over a wider area than the plough. In the next three 
features, horse, battering-ram, coinage, we find a similar story 
of relative rise and fall of respective culture traits. 

The theory that the geographical distribution of a feature is 
closely related to its age, and that the area of intensive develop- 
ment is the area of origin, is presented by Clark Wissler in Man 
and Culture (1923) and again by Kroeber in his Anthropology 
(1923). Both liken the spread of a culture feature to the outgoing 
waves which ensue when a pebble is dropped into a pool of water. 
But a more apt illustration is the attempt of water to find its own 
level; the course taken is wont to be irregular; itmakes progress here 
rapidly, there slowly, at times encountering impassable barriers. 

In order to test the theory further, we opened the book of 
Wissler at random and made a list of the first fourteen culture 
features there referred to by him. The place chanced to be page 
150, a page in the chapter in which the author discusses the cor- 
relation between age and distribution. From page 150 to page 157 
inclusive, which marks the end of the chapter, the following culture 
traits are referred to, in this order: Pottery, paint, swastika 
spiral, cutting off a finger, sacrifice to the sun, sacrificial blood- 
letting, human sacrifice, hitches, weaving instruments, age-grade 
societies for men, fire-drill, chipping of stone, lance. 

With regard to these respective culture traits we inquire: 
Is the area of intensive development the area of origin? Is the 
center of the area of distribution the place of origin? Is the more 
widely distributed trait the older one? 

In the Old World the area of intensive ceramics has shifted 
from time to time. Probably there has been but one area of origin 
in Europe. Hence we find the place of origin only if we take the 
correct century as the one in which to identify intensity of develop- 
ment with age of the trait. Otherwise we infer the place of origin 
now as the Continent, now as Britain, now as the valley of the 
Nile, now as Aegean lands. 
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Paints, the next feature in the list, is not susceptible of treat- 
ment in this manner, and little can be learned of origins. 

The migrations of the swastika are not so well vouched for as 
the travels of the spiral design. The latter centered in the Aegean, 
thence found its way to Scandinavia and from there to Ireland 
and the British Isles. Meanwhile the center of distribution was 
shifting to north and west, for the spiral did not spread with the 
same facility to east or south, although, of course, the place of 
origin was not shifting. The place of origin does not remain the 
center of the area of distribution. 

The practice of cutting off a finger is not susceptible of his- 
torical treatment, and we pass to the next feature listed above, 
namely, sacrifice to the sun. In the Old World such sacrifice first 
centers in Iran, but at a later date, when the Mithraic cult had 
penetrated the Roman Empire to the west it is perhaps more 
prevalent in Europe than in Iran, while at an intermediate (?) 
time it centers in Egypt. Here, again, there is a single place of 
origin, but the center of distribution shifts from century to 
century, and so tells a varied story, each succeeding tale con- 
tradicting to that extent the previous one, each falsifying the 
testimony which would make center of distribution equivalent 
with place of origin. We are thus brought back to the conclusion, 
that distribution is not an index to the comparative age of traits, 
nor is intensive development an index to place of origin. 

A phase of-culture does not radiate like sound in a uniform 
medium, travelling with equal rapidity in all directions, dying 
down as it gets further away; but rather, like a stream of water, 
flows hither and yon, here slowly, there rapidly, now spreading 
out in long depressions of immense area, now confined within 
narrow and tortuous channels. There are seas and lakes of 
culture influences, there are also bays and inlets and even trickling 
courses. Sometimes the place of origin is a lake, sometimes it is 
but a spring, the culture growing and spreading as it travels from 
one locality to another, so that sometimes the area of most recent 
occupancy is the area in which the trait is most widely distributed 
and most intensively developed. Like Christianity, many another 
trait of culture flourishes best far from the place of origin. The 
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place of origin remains, wherever that may be; meanwhile the 
center of distribution shifts like the center of low barometric 
pressure, while the center of intensive development is likewise 
as liable to shift as the center of a cyclone area. Cataclysms are 
more startling than slow infiltrations, but the latter are none the 
less effective in making significant changes. Culture seeps as 
well as flows, but does not seep equally in all directions; and when 
it flows, often the stream is largest far from its source. 

We cannot infer age from distribution unless wise enough 
to make the inference at the proper historical moment, and, unless 
we have history at our service we shall not know the proper 
moment for making the inference. In the absence of history, then, 
we can make no such inference, for we are as likely to make the 
wrong one as the right one. The earliest features have the first 
opportunities for diffusion, but later ones appear and submerge 
the earlier. As soon as this occurs—and it is constantly occurring 
—the more recent features are the more widely distributed. Is 
this not the manner in which development, advance, change, 
take place? When change takes place, some recent traits become 
more widely distributed than certain older ones. 

The assumption that distribution is an index of age is based 
on the implicit assumption that, other things being equal, the 
more widely distributed feature is the older one, since culture 
traits have a tendency to spread from place of origin to adjoining 
regions. But other things are never equal, being, on the contrary, 
egregiously unequal. Differences in culture areas must be taken 
into account. One culture is ready for the trait and receives it; 
another is unprepared, and rejects it. There is a dynamic in 
culture traits which further their distribution in unequal degree. 

Agriculture, for example, may spread with far greater rapidity 
than does pottery or basketry; canoes may be adopted with much 
greater readiness than dog transportation, or, of course, the other 
way round, depending on a number of factors of which usually 
we are ignorant. The Ghost Dance religion of aboriginal North 
America spreads rapidly over an area in which we find no other 
trait of as great distribution, though we happen to know that 
almost all other traits of the area in question are older. 
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Objection may be made that analogy from our own culture 
is misleading, inasmuch as the possibilities of diffusion are greater 
in civilization than in savagery. But the difference is merely an 
intensification of the factors at work in savagery, rather than the 
introduction of new ones. Fads spread with great rapidity in 
civilization, but fads spread also in savagery. The barrier of 
language is greater in savagery, but is no insurmountable barrier, 
and culture influences break through. The savage is slow to 
perceive the utility of a new device. In time, however, he perceives 
it, provided the new device is not too far removed from his culture 
setting. This holds also for civilization: witness the distribution 
of the telephone, spreading with more rapidity in America than 
in England, more rapidly in the commercial districts than in 
the non-commercial, more rapidly where science is developed 
apd applied than where this is not the case. 

If we are not to make application of the law of diffusion in 
civilization where history can check up inference, where are we to 
test it? Without testing it, how can we have confidence in it? 

To sum up: the conditions which lead to intensive cultivation 
of a trait are various: the region in which a trait originates is not 
always the region in which the trait attains intensive development. 
Comparative distribution is not evidence of comparative age. 
The tendency to spread differs with traits and differs with culture 
areas. That traits disappear is as well established as that traits 
appear. The disappearing trait shifts the bounds of distribution, 
giving negative correlation of age with geographical distribution. 
If certain isolated similar traits are to be interpreted as due to 
diffusion rather than to independent origin, then the sparsely 
distributed trait is indicative of greater age than one uniformly 
distributed over the area in question. As the trait drops out in 
area after area, the age of the trait becomes correlated with 
sparseness of distribution rather than with extensiveness of dis- 
tribution. But if the one criterion is as good an index to age as 
the other, then neither can be relied upon. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 
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MAYA, NAHUATL, AND TARASCAN KINSHIP TERMS 
By PAUL RADIN 


HE MAYA, Nahuatl, and Tarascan kinship terms pre- 
sented below were extracted from the works of Spanish 
authors, as the citations will show. 


cially supported by the New York Academy of Sciences. 


Maya Terms! 


yum. Father. 
naa. Mother. 


*zucum. Father’s father. 
*mam. Mother’s father. 
mim, Father’s mother. 


chich. Mother’s mother. 


*zucum. Older brother. 
cic. Older sister. 
ich. Uterine sibling. 


seyGn. Father’s brother. 


ixcit. Father’s sister. 


acan. Mother’s brother. 


sena. Mother’s sister. 


caazucum. Male cousin. 


caacic. Female cousin. 
icham. Husband. 


*haan. Wife’s father. 


nohyum. Husband’s father. 


ixhaan. Wife’s mother. 


nohc6. Husband’s mother. 


mi. Spouse’s brother. 
bal. Wife’s brother. 


hachil. Child’s parents-in-law. 


*mehen. Son, man’s brother’s child. 
ixmehen. Daughter. 


i. Son’s child. 

abil. Daughter’s child. 
*join. Son’s son. 

*mam. Daughter’s son. 


*join. Younger brother. 


*join. Younger sister. 


*mehen. Brother’s child. 
*mehen. Woman’s sister’s child. 
achak. Sister’s child. 

al. Woman’s brother’s daughter. 


*mam. Father’s brother’s child. 
atan. Wife. 


*haan. Son-in-law. 
ilib. Daughter-in-law. 


haauan. Woman’s sister-in-law. 


* Indicates that the term is used elsewhere in the system. 
1 From Beltran, Arte del Idioma Maya, 1742. 
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NAHUATL KINSHIP TERMS? 


tatli. Father. 
mantli. Mother. 


colli. Grandfather. 
citli. Grandmother. 


*teachcauh. Older brother. 
*teueltiuh. Older sister. 


tlatli. Uncle. 
auitl, Aunt. 


*yxuiuhtli. Father’s brother’s son. 


teixuiuh. Father’s brother’s 
daughter. 


teoquichui. Husband. 


montatli. Wife’s father. 
monnantli. Wife’s mother. 
textli. Wife’s brother. 


vepulli, Husband’s brother, 
wife’s sister. 


tepil-(tzin). Son. 
noconeuh. Son. 
yacapantli. Daughter. 
teconeuh, Daughter. 


*yxuiuhtli. Grandson. 
teixuih. Granddaughter. 


*teiccauh. Younger brother. 
*teicu. Younger sister. 


*teachcauh. Older male cousin except 
father’s brother’s son. 

*teueltiuh. Older female cousin ex- 
cept father’s brother’s daughter. 

*teiccauh. Younger male cousin ex- 
cept father’s brother’s son. 

*teicu. Younger female cousin except 
father’s brother’s daughter. 


teciuauh, Wife. 


montli. Son-in-law. 
ciua-montli. Daughter-in-law. 
vezuatli. Husband’s sister. 


TARASCAN KINSHIP TERMS’ 


*tata. Father. 
nana. Mother. 


cura. Grandfather. 


cucu. Grandmother. 


vreti. Older brother and sister. 
mimi. Older brother. 
pipi. Older sister. 


*vuache. Son. 
vuache cuxareti. Daughter. 


nimatequa. Grandchild, older broth- 
er’s grandchild. 
*yhtza. Older son’s daughter. 


*vuengamberi. Brother. 
*vuengamberi. Sister. 
vuece. Sister. 


* From Molina, Vocabulario de la Lengua Mexicana, 1571. 


? From Gilberti, Diccionario de la Lengua Tarasca, 1559. 
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“tata. Father’s brother. auitaequaro vauche. Older brother’s 
son. 
auita. Father’s brother. *yhtza. Older sister’s son. 


papa. Mother’s brother. 
vaua. Father’s sister. 
tzitzi. Mother’s sister. 


*vuache. Parent’s trother’s child. *yhtza. Parent’s sister’s child. 
In addition to the above, the term for cousin is given in a descriptive I 
manner, simply as son or daughter of my uncle or aunt. 
minguarehpeti. Husband. minguarecata. Wife. the 
quahchacucata. Wife. Hi 
tarascue. Wife’s parent. “5 
oth 
ytsicue. Husband’s brother. tuuiscue. Wife’s sister Lh 
yuscue. Wife’s brother, husband’s by 
sister. 
exp 
Curist COLLEGE, nas 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. tha 
fore 
be 
whi 
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KINSHIP TERMS IN SOME LANGUAGES OF 
SOUTHERN MEXICO 
By JAIME pe ANGULO 


HAVE assembled the following list of kinship terms from the 

linguistic material collected in Oaxaca for the Direccién de 

Antropologia of Mexico. The languages included are those of 
the Zapotecan family (among which I class Chinanteco), Chontal 
Hokan family), and Mixe (unclassified yet). The phonetic trans- 
cription has been simplified.’ I have omitted the pitch tones and 
other niceties which are of especial interest only to the linguist. 
I have limited myself to such symbols as are commonly accepted 
by all American ethnologists and therefore require no special 
explanation, except the symbol “ which I have used to indicate 
nasal breath. It may also be well to call attention to the fact 
that the Zapotecan languages are essentially monosyllabic. There- 
fore all terms which comprise more than one syllable may safely 
be assumed to be compounds in which 1 was unable to determine 
which is the essential semantema. 


1. Father: 
Zapotec bishuas 
Mixtec ta 
Mazatec nami 
Chatino sti 
Chocho ta 
Cuicatec tshida 
Chinantec “mii 
Mixe tyidz 
Chontal ai 

2. Mother: 
Zapotec naa 
Mixtec 6i 
Mazatec nA 
Chatino 


‘ All open vowels are approximated to the nearest closed one. 


rounded u are indicated by i. Small capitals represent nasals. 
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Chocho 
Cuicatec 
Chinantec 
Mixe 
Chontal 


3. Paternal uncle: 


Zapotec 
Mixtec 
Mazatec 
Chatino 
Chocho 
Cuicatec 
Chinantec 
Mixe 
Chontal 


4. Paternal aunt: 
Zapotec 
Mixtec 
Mazatec 
Chatino 
Chocho 
Cuicatec 
Chinantec 
Mixe 
Chontal 


5. Maternal uncle: the same terms as for paternal uncle. 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 


nana 
tshyaku 
sa‘ 

tag 

ama 


tiwa (Spanish fio ?) 

dito 

tsini 

old brother (t’A stE) 

zni 

dunu 

haym 

the same as older brother (7). 


nAtiya (Sp. tia ?) (cf. No. 2, naa) 
616i 

tshukw1 

my father’s sister 

va 

dudi 

lam 

tsugu 

the same as older sister (8) 


6. Maternal aunt: the same terms as for paternal aunt. 


7. Older brother: 


Zapotec: from brother to sister (or vice versa) pizaa 


Mixtec: 


Mazatec 
Chatino 
Chocho 
Cuicatec 
Chinantec 
Mixe 
Chontal 


from brother to brother betza 
from sister to sister benda 
from brother to sister (or vice 

versa) kwa’a 
from brother to brother nyani 
from sister to sister ku’u 
tsa 
t’a 
kitsh 
shru 
atsh 
sapi 


[N. 27, 1925 


10. 


12. 


| 
13. 
14. 
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8. Older sister: 


Zapotec See No. 7 

Mixtec do. 

Mazatec nitsha (cf. No. 7) 
Chatino the same as brother 
Chocho do. 

Cuicatec kave 

Chinantec ni 

Mixe tshy! 

Chontal the same as brother 


9. Younger brother: the same as older brother in all except: 


Mixe itsh 
Chontal bepo 
10. Younger sister: the same as older brother in all except: 
Mixe utsh 
Chontal bepo (as for younger brother) 


11. “Offspring” (daughter the same as son in all except Mixe): 


Zapotec shri 
Mixtec (strangely enough I can find no data in my notes) 
Mazatec ti 
Chatino snye 
Chocho sha 
Cuicatec daya 
Chinantec hong 
Mixe Ung 
Chontal ’wa 
12. Son: 
Mixe mAng 


13. Daughter: 


Mixe nish 


14. Paternal grandfather: 


Zapotec kul 
Mixtec old father 
Mazatec do. 
Chatino. do. 
Chocho do. 
Cuicatec do. 
Chinantec do. 
Mixe ap 


Chontal old father 


20. 


21. 


a2. 


23. 
24. 


26. 
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. Paternal grandmother: “‘old mother” in all except: 


Mixe og 


. Maternal grandfather: same as on the paternal side. 
. Maternal grandmother: same as on the paternal side. 


. Paternal greatgrandfather: same as grandfather. 


. Grandchild: 
Zqpotec zyaya 
Mixtec same term as for child 
Mazatec do. 
Chatino do. 
Chocho young man or youth 
Cuicatec same term as for child 
Chinantec gyia 
Mixe okunge 
Chontal same term as for child 
Grandson: 
Mixe okmang 
Granddaughter: 
Mixe oknish 
Cousin: In all languages the term used for brother is applied 


to cousins. 
First cousin once removed, second cousin: Data lacking. 


Nephew (son of my brother or my sister) : 


Mixtec dashi 
Mixe tsokmang 
Chontal like uncle, i.e. older brother (7) (other 


languages: data lacking) 


. Niece (daughter of my brother or my sister): 


Mixtec 

Mixe tsoknish 

Chontal like aunt, i.e. older sister 
Husband: 

Zapotec tshiel 

Mixtec my man 

Mazatec do. 


Chatino do. 


DE ANG 
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Chocho rsi 
Cuicatec my man 
Chinantec do. 
Mixe meadzo’ 
Chontal my man 


27. Wife: “my woman” in all except Zapotec, Chocho, and Mixe, 
where the term used is the same as for “husband” (and 


therefore really means 


married” or “‘spouse’’). 


28. Second wife: Data lacking. 


29. Father-in-law (of either spouse): 
Mixtec the term used really means father-brother-in-law 
Cuicatec father (cf. No. I) 
Chinantec dza nyi literally other father 
Mixe grandfather (cf. No. 14) 
30. Mother-in-law (of either spouse): 
Mixtec mother-sister-in-law 
Chocho mother (cf. No. 2) 
Chinantec yi mu sa’ lady before mother 
Mixe grandmother (cf. No. 15) 
31. Brother of either spouse (also sister of either spouse): 
Mixtec dido 
Chocho kunyadu (Spanish) 
Chinantec sister of my woman 
Mixe kap 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 


MAYA INSCRIPTIONS: GLYPHS C, D, AND E OF THE 


SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES 
By JOHN E. TEEPLE 


OST Initial Series in the Maya inscriptions are accompanied 
by a group of seven or eight glyphs which have been called 
the Supplementary Series, and which are supposed to 

determine the date of the Initial Series in some other form of 
reckoning. While it has been assumed that we probably have to 
deal here with a lunar reckoning, up to the present it has been 
impossible to determine the system used.’ 

The glyphs in question are normally about eight in number, 
and they are usually referred to as Glyphs G, F, E, D, C, X, B, A, 
reading in order from left to right. Glyph A always has a numeral 
9 or 10 attached, and it is agreed that these refer respectively to 
the 29- and 30-day months. Glyphs C, D, and E also frequently 
have numerals attached. It is the purpose of this investigation 
to determine if possible the mode of reading these three glyphs 
with their numerals, and the application of the reading to the 
Initial Series of each. 

The numeral attached to Glyph C is never greater than six 
and never less than two. At times Glyph C, however, stands 
without a numeral, probably with the value 1. It has been sug- 
gested before that Glyphs C, D, and E probably refer back to the 
groups of lunations recorded in Dresden Codex, pages 53-58. 
Successive moons are there recorded in groups of five and six ina 
fairly regular order. This present work was started on the as- 
sumption that Glyph C represented the number of complete 
lunations which had occurred since the end of the last five or six 
group. The development of the work has borne out this assump- 
tion, and further has shown the values to be assigned to Glyphs 
D and E. The work consisted in an arithmetical analysis of over 
eighty supplementary Series to determine what conditions would 
meet the requirements and bring the various series into mutual 


1 See S. G. Morley, Holmes Anniversary volume, 1916, and Copan, 1920. 
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agreement. This analysis, of course, required many thousands of 
computations, and instead of giving up a good many pages here 
to the reproduction of it, it seemed simpler to state the results 
of the findings and show the application to the various series. 
I think the agreement will be close enough to convince anyone 
that the interpretation has been correct. 

It was found that Glyph C does show the number of completed 
lunations since the last moon group ended. 2C then represents 
59 days; 4C, 118 days; 5C, 148 days, etc. It was found that Glyphs 
D and E are used to represent the remaining number of days 
smaller than one complete lunation, Glyph D being used when 
the number of days is less than 20 and Glyph E when the number 
is more than 20. Glyph E itself apparently stands for 20 days. 
3E represents 23 days, 6E represents 26 days, etc. Glyph D 
stands for a single day. 8D stands for 8 days, 19D for 19 days, etc. 
It is obvious that when Glyph E is used numerically Glyph D 
can have no numerical function although it is often present with- 
out coefficient. A group, then, reading 6E, D, 4C would represent 
26 plus 118 = 144 days, the D not being counted. A group reading 
10D, 5C would represent 10 plus 148 days =158 days. The former 
Supplementary Series is recorded in the Temple of the Sun in 
connection with the Initial Series date 1.18.5.3.6 and indicates 
that the last preceding moon group ended 144 days before that 
date, i.e. at 1.18.4.14.2. The latter Secondary Series is recorded 
in the Temple of the Foliated Cross with the Initial Series 
1.18.5.4.0 and indicates that the preceding moon group ended 158 
days before that date, i.e. at 1.18.4.14.2, which it will be noticed 
is exactly the same statement as the one we found in the Temple 
of the Sun. 

This investigation covered a total of 84 series. Eighty of these 
are recorded in Mr. S. G. Morley’s article in the Holmes Anniver- 
sary Volume, and are numbered from 1 to 80 here just as they are 
there. Four additional series have been included, No. 81, that 
on Stela K at Copan 9.12.16.7.8; No. 82, that on Stela D at 
Copan 9.15.5.0.0; No. 83, that on Temple 11 at Copan 9.16.12.5.17 
and No. 84, that on Stela 22 at Naranjo 9.12.15.13.7. Of these 
eighty-four series four lack a definite Initial Series, consequently 
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they must be excluded from our investigation. These are Nos. 30, 
32, 57 and 67. Eleven others do not show agreement with results 
because they are incomplete, Glyphs D and E being entirely 
lacking, or if they are present being obliterated or illegible. It is 
assumed that in these eleven series the attempt was not made 
to fix the date exactly but only the completed lunations were 
recorded without the odd days. These eleven are Nos. 10, 38, 50, 
52, 55, 60, 62, 64, 69, 78 and 83. This leaves a residue of sixty- 
nine series in which we have the complete initial date and a com- 
plete statement of C, D and E which may be submitted to exam- 
ination. Of these sixty-nine it was found that fifty-five could be 
brought into an entire agreement by reading C, D and E by the 
above method. Eight more required a slight correction such as 
we are accustomed to find necessary at times in the inscriptions, 
and only six could not be brought into agreement. The list of 
fifty-five which agreed fairly well are given in Table I. Column 1 
gives the consecutive numbers from 1 to 84 as used in this article. 
Column 2 names the city and the letter or number of the monv- 
ment. Column 3 gives the Initial Series of the monument. Col- 
umns 4, 5 and 6 give the readings of Glyphs C, D and E respec- 
tively as they appear on the inscription. Column 7 gives the 
number of days, shown by C, D and E in each case, which are to 
be deducted from the Initial Series date to reach the date when the 
previous moon group ended. Column 8 gives the date when the 
moon group ended as obtained from the subtraction. Column 9 
gives the day number of the tzolkin when this moon group ended, 
the days of two succeeding tzolkin being numbered consecutively 
from 1 Imix of the first one to 13 Ahau of the second one, a total 
of 520 days. Column 11 gives the corresponding day of the tzolkin 
when a moon group would have ended, according to pages 53-58 of 
the Dresden Codex, on the assumption that the day 9.16.4.10.9.13 
Muluc ended a moon period. Column 10 is terived from column 
11 by the addition or subtraction of one, two, or three moons. 
If our analysis has been correct columns 9 and 10 should agree 
within a day or two. If our analysis is wrong then we should ex- 
pect no agreement whatever. 
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In using Table I it should be borne in mind that absolute 
agreement between columns 9 and 10 cannot be expected. In the 
first place we are dealing with fractional numbers and we are not 
sure how the Mayas handled them; and in the second place, while 
the average time of a lunation is very accurately known, there is 
a considerable variation from this average in the actual days from 
eclipse to eclipse. Looking over tables of successive eclipses we 
find that the distance representing six lunations may be as small 
as 176 days or may be as large as 179. No series has been included 
in this list of fifty-five where the end of the lunation as stated 
by the series differs by more than three days from the end of 
a lunation as computed from 9.16.4.10.9, and in only three of the 


TABLE I 
DATES IN COMPLETE AGREEMENT 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ii 
No. 
2 Uaxact 3 9.3.13.0.0 . @ 150 9.3.12.10.10 450 451 510 
3 El Pab. 1 9.10.0.0.0 . 2 156 9.9.19.10.4 404 404 345 
4 AltardeS.4 9.10.3.17.0 4 il 129 9.10.3.10.11 291 290 349 
5 Ixkun 2 9.17.9.0.13 3 5 94 9.17.8.13.19 39 39 =500 
6 Ixkun 1 9.18.0.0.0 6 4 24 9.17.19.16.16 416 417 328 
7 Chic. Itz. 10.2.9.1.9 5 5 173 10.2.8.10.16 96 98 500 
9 P.N. 25 9.8.10.6.16 92 9.8.10.2.4 204 204 174 
11 P.N. 36 9.10.6.5.9 4 4 122 9.10.5.17.7 107 107 166 
12 P. N. L2 9.11.6.2.1 5 19 167 9.11.5.11.14 434 434 3 
14 P.N.3 9.12.2.0.16 2 7 86 9.12.1.14.10 10 11 11 
15 P.N.6 9.12.15.0.0 4 5 143 9.12.14.10.17 457 459 518 
16 El Cayo, Lin. 9.16.0.2.16 2 3 62 9.15.19.17.14 74 74 163 
18 Yax. 6 9.11.3.10.13 2 6 85 9.11.3.6.8 128 128 157 
19 Yax. Alt.44 9.12.8.14.1 4 7 145 9.12.8.6.16 296 296 325 
20 Yax, L 29 9.33.17.12.86 § 15 163 9.13.17.4.7 287 289 348 
22 Yax. L 98 9.15.6.13.1 5 il 159 9.15.6.5.2 342 343 343 
27 Pal. T. C. 12.19.13.4.0 2 5? 64 12.19.13.0.16 256 255 255 
28 Pal. T. S. 1.18.5.3.6 4 6 144 1.18.4.14.2 402 402 520 
29 Pal. T. F.C. 1.18.5.4.0 5 10 158 1.18.4.14.2 402 402 520 
31 Pal. St 1 9.12.6.5.8 1 19 49 9.12.6.2.19 19 19 509 
33 Nar. 24 9.12.10.5.12 1 18 48 9.12.10.3.4 424 423 512 
34 Nar. 29 9.12.10.5.12 6 19 19 9.12.10.4.13 453 453 512 
35 Nar. 23 9.13.18.4.18 1 15 45 9.13.18.2.13 93 94 153 
36 Nar. 30 9.14.3.0.0 4 4 122 9.14.2.11.18 158 157 157 
37 Nar. 13 9.17.10.0.0 4 7 145 9.17.9.10.15 335 335 335 
39 Nar. 8 9.18.10.0.0 2 1 80 9.18.9.14.0 320 320 349 
40 La Hon. 7 9.17.0.0.0 3 89 9.16.19.13.11 431 431 520 
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fifty-five is the variation as much as three days. The fact that 
eighty percent of the sixty-nine series state that the end of a 
lunation was within a day or two of the same date where we 
compute a lunation seems to me satisfactory proof that our inter- 
pretation has been correct and it probably warrants us in making 
slight corrections where needed in the case of some of the fourteen 
series which do not agree. Table II lists eight of these series in 
which a slight change from the apparent readings brings about 
a complete agreement. This Table is formed in the same way 
as Table I, and the columns are numbered the same excepting 
that two additional columns, 12 and 13, are added giving the 
apparent reading of D and E on the monuments. 

TABLE I (CoNTINUED) 


1 2. 8 9 0 


No. 

41 Quir. E W 9.14.13.4.17 3 7 96 9.14.13.0.1 241 242 331 
42 Quir. S 9.15.15.0.0 1 5 35 9.15.14.16.5 325 325 325 
43 Quir. H 9.16.0.0.0 5.5 153 9.15.19.10.7 447 446 505 
44 Quir. J 9.16.5.0.0 6 #4 4 9.16.4.17.16 316 316 346 
45 Quir. F. 9.16.10.0.0 6 0 9.16.10.0.0 40 38 8 
46 Quir.DW = 9.16.13.4.17 4 4142 9.%.92.15.15 
47 Quir. DE 9.16.15.0.0 1 30 9.16.14.16.10 250 250 161 
48 Quir. E E 9.17.0.0.0 2 59 9.16.19.15.1 461 461 520 
49 Quir. A 9.17.5.0.0 2 8 87 9.17.4.13.13 153 153 13% 
51 Quir. G 9.17.15.0.0 5 3 171 9.17.14.9.9 29 29 519 
59 Copan 7 9.9.0.0.0 1 13 43 9.8.19.15.17 77 75 164 
61 Copan P 9.9.10.0.0 | 98 9.9.9.13.2 502 502 5M 
63 Copan 12 9.10.15.0.0 3 3 9.10.14.17.17 237 236 176 
65 Copan 10 9.10.19.13.0 6 3 23 9.10.19.11.17 357 357 328 
66 Copan 19 9.10.19.15.0 1 33 9.10.19.13.7 387 387 328 
68 Copan 13 9.11.0.0.0 : 2 94 9.10.19.13.6 386 387 328 
70 CopanAlt.St.5 9.11.15.0.0 3 8 117 9.11.14.12.3 43 43 St 
71 Copan 1 9.11.15.14.0 5 12 160 9.11.15.6.0 280 283 165 
72 Copan 1 9.12.3.14.0 4 118 9.12.3.8.2 82 82 171 
73 Copan Alt.H' 9.12.8.3.9 5 2 170 9.12.7.12.19 59 57 518 
74 Copan 6 9.12.10.0.0 ? 2 22 9.12.9.16.18 338 336 336 
75 Copan J 9.13.10.0.0 1 18 48 9.13.9.15.12 232 231 172 
77 Copan A 9.14.19.8.0 6 15 15 9.14.19.7.5 465 463 2 
79 Copan M 9.16.5.0.0 » F 153 9.16.4.10.7 167 169 16 
80 Copan N 9.16.10.0.0 1 30 9.16.9.16.10 10 8 8 
81 Copan K 9.12.16.7.8 2 59 9.12.16.4.9 9 9 499 
82 Copan D 9.15.5.0.0 2 9? 68 9.15.4.14.12 332 331 331 
84 Nar. 22 9.12.15.13.7 1 9 58 9.12.15.10.9 289 292 351 
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The changes made in Table IT, it will be noticed, are as follows: 
In Nos. 13 and 76 an apparent reading of 8D was changed to 8E. 
In Nos. 17, 21, 24, 25 and 26 apparent readings of 7E was changed 
to 7D; 8E to 8D; 12E to 12D, and 3E to 3D. These changes 
account for seven of the eight series. It is possible in some cases 
there was an error on the part of the sculptor, but it seems to be 
more likely, particularly in the last five cases which are all at 
Yaxchilan, that we are not fully clear as to the forms used for 
Glyph D and Glyph E at that place, and that we have misread 
the glyphs. The other change is in No. 23 where 14E is changed 
to 9E, and this is probably an error on the part of the sculptor in 
adding one bar too many. According to our interpretation it will 
be noticed E can never have a coefficient higher than 9. 

This leaves us a net residue of six series out of the sixty-nine 
which cannot be brought into agreement. They are Nos. 1, 8, 53, 
54, 56 and 58. Of these six numbers, 1 and 58 are series on two 
of the oldest monuments of the whole eighty-four, and it may 


TABLE II 
DATES WITH SLIGHT CORRECTIONS NEEDED 
= 3 4567 8 9 10 11 1213 
13 P.N.1 9.12.2.0.16 3 8117 9.12.1.12.19 499 501 118 
17 VYax.L21 9.0.19.2.4 . 7 96 9.0.18.15.8 348 348 348 7 
21 Yax. L 26 9.14.8.12.0 4 8 126 9.14.8.5.14 114 115 174 8 
23 Yax. L 46 9.15.14.8.14 3 9117 9.15.14.2.17 57 57 518 14 
24 Yax.11 ° 9.16.1.0.0 4 12 130 9.16.0.11.10 310 310 340 12 
25 Yax. 11 9.16.1.0.0 5 12 160 9.16.0.10.0 280 281 340 12 
26 Yax.1 9.16.10.0.0 1 3 33 9.16.9.16.7 7 8 & 3 
76 Copan 5 9.13.14.0.15 3 8 117. 9.13.13.12.18 58 58 519 8 
TABLE III 
DATES WHICH DO NOT AGREE WITH READING 
1 2 3 = 8 9 10 11 Difference 
- 
1 Tikal 3 9.2.13.0.0 317 106 9.2.12.12.14 54 64 5 10 days 
8 Holactum 10.8.15.4.9 2 2 61 10.8.15.1.8 388 397 338 = 
53 Quir. P. 9.18.5.0.0 4 3 121 9.18.4.11.19 39 50 511 11 
54 Quir. I. 9.18.10.0.02 6 65 9.18.9.14.15 335 349 349 14 
56 Quir.Str.1 9.19.0.0.0 4 2? 120 9.18.19.12.0 240 254 165 14 
58 Copan 9 9.6.10.0.0 5 5? 153 9.6.9.10.7 167 174 174 :* 
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easily have been that some change occurred, or some days were 
added or dropped before uniformity was reached about the year 
9.9.0.0.0. One other series, No. 8, is the very latest one of the 
whole 84 at Holactun. It is possible that some change was made 
before the date of that monument, or it is also possible that the 
Initial Series has not been correctly read. The last three which 
do not agree are Nos. 53, 54 and 56. If we add to these Nos. 52 
and 55 which were in our class of incomplete, we have the five 
latest series at Quirigua. All of these last four or five dates at 
Quirigua are indicated as falling twelve or thirteen days earlier 
than the dates we compute. Every dated monument at Quirigua 
up to the year 9.18.0.0.0 is in excellent agreement with our com- 
puted dates. After that there is absolutely no agreement in the 
remaining four or five. 

This covers the discussion of Glyphs C, D and E, and I think 
evidence points rather clearly to the reading of C, D and E as 
given above. At least in the great majority of cases the date 
when a moon group ended as given by the Supplementary Series 
when so read agrees as nearly as we could expect it to with the 
date when a lunation would have ended, provided we assume 
that a lunation ended on 9.16.4.10.9 or possibly on the day before 
it, 9.16.4.10.8.12 Lamat, which it will be remembered is the date 
very prominently mentioned on page 52 of the Dresden Codex. 
On the other hand, the division of the months into groups of five 
and six is not the same in the inscriptions as it is in the Dresden 
Codex, in fact it seems to differ in one city from another and even 
in the same city at different times. I have not yet been able to 
determine what the system is, or whether there ever was a uniform 
system. 

The above computations have been made on the basis of a 
moon group ending on 9.16.4.10.9.13 Muluc. Computing from 
this would show another moon group ending on 9.16.0.4.4.8 Kan. 
I feel pretty sure that somewhere between that day, 8 Kan, and 
the third day later, 11 Manik, a new moon or whatever phase 
of the moon the Maya observed, did occur. I feel reasonably 
sure, also, that the Maya computed 405 moons as exactly 46 
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tzolkin and consequently they thought a new moon occurred 


somewhere between four and seven days after the original 4 Ahau 


§ Cumhu, i.e. between the days 8 Kan and 11 Manik. 

Regarding the late Quirigua dates which do not agree, the 
simplest explanation is that they put Pop in order, i.e. made 
some change in their calendar just before 9.18.0.0.0., the date 
given for this event in the Books of Chilan Balam being in fact 
9.17.0.0.0. 


New York City 


SYMPATHETIC MAGIC AND WITCHCRAFT AMON(| 
THE BELLACOOLA 


By HARLAN I. SMITH 
Min OF the Bellacoola Indians today believe in symp 


thetic magic and witchcraft, after over a hundred yeas 

of contact with white men. Most of them live with 
hearing of the bells of the mission church, and the governmer 
school. Not a few of the men take logging contracts; some of then 
build and operate motor boats; many of them join the fishing flee: 
of the salmon canneries; most of the women work in the cannerie 
and all deal at the white men’s stores. 

The Bellacoola lived at the heads of the long inlets half wa 
up the Pacific Coast of Canada and in the tributary Bella Com 
valley. Now, numbering perhaps two hundred and fifty, the 
with the exception of a few families, are concentrated on om 
reservation at the mouth of the Bella Coola river. The Bek 
Coola valley has been called the Norway of Canada. This wa 
where Sir Alexander Mackenzie, the first white man to cms 
Canada overland, reached the sea. 

Aboriginally, the Bellacoola were of the North Pacific Coas 
culture of America, which is characterized by the extensive us 
of red cedar and sea products, particularly salmon, the making ¢ 
graceful, sea-going canoes, each hewn from a single cedar, tk 
erection of large rectangular houses made of cedar planks, wit! 
carved house posts and totem poles, lack of pottery, and exper: 
ness in carpenter work, carving, and painting. This cultur 
belongs to the barefoot area, but the Bellacoolas wore moccasix 
to a certain extent. The art of the area was that best known frm 
the paintings and carvings of the totem poles, largely of co 
ventionalized animal forms. The life centred around a ven 
highly developed social organization, an extensive and powerll 
financial system, and property rights to names, rituals and honors 
The Bellacoola language is one of the Salish linguistic stock. The 
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are apparently more recent comers to the coast than their neigh- 
bors and have not fully adopted this coast culture. 

The following examples of sympathetic magic and witchcraft, 
collected during 1920 to 1923 among the Bellacoola, illustrate 
the extent of their belief in this direction. 

Most of this information was given me by the late Captain 
Schooner, born about 1848, and Joshua Moody, born about 1868, 
both apparently full-blood Bellacoola Indians. Neither of them 
spoke English and both gave me the data in Chinook jargon, 
which I have endeavored to interpret and arrange in logical order, 
but have tried to render in as nearly as possible the Indian mode 
of thought, feeling and expression. Schooner was a pagan gentle- 
man. Joshua has great knowledge of plants and animals, and is 
a Bellacoola scientist, but his great ambition and jealousy, com- 
bined with his disloyalty in giving up his own people’s customs 
and adopting a very thin veneer of Christianity, color his state- 
ments relating to beliefs, although his plant and animal data 
have always withstood cross examination and comparison with 
the data supplied by other Indians. Alec Davis and Mrs. Willie 
Mack told of the toad. They do not talk English and spoke to 
me in Chinook jargon. Only the accounts about the grizzly bear 
skin and the bracelet of beaver skin, which were given me by Mrs. 
Stoessiger, were told in English. 

The material was not given as accounts of magic or witch- 
craft, but rather as part of the data regarding the properties of 
plants and animals of which I was endeavoring to collect as 
complete information as possible. 

Joshua, who is even younger than Captain Schooner, remem- 
bers the time when Mr. John Clayton was the only white man 
living in the Bella Coola valley, and when they saw only one other 
white man every year or two. Consequently these men remember 
the old Bellacoola beliefs before they were much, if at all, affected 
by European ideas. 

It will be noticed that magic among the Bellacoola is con- 
sidered of use both for beneficial and injurious purposes, and 
that the materials giving effect to it are of both plant and animal 
origin. 
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The beneficial purposes include: making a child grow he out 

be a good dancer, industrious, a swift berry picker, or a stroy] ate 
man; curing lung trouble; making the river erode where wanted belit 
and two ways of stopping rain. The injurious purposes inclu affe 
two ways of making a person grow up to be a thief; the causix thet 
of craziness and quarrelsomeness and the three ways of causix q 
death. a lo 
The materials and actions used include: ashes of aspen leave the 

a dead toad, used with hair, with a red cedar bark face wipe J 
and with lost pieces of thimble berry shoots which were accide: it w 
tally dropped while being eaten; ashes of a yellow jacket’s nes 
a living raven with phlegm; beaver paws, in two instances; a ski an : 
bracelet from a beaver’s foreleg; a dead wood-rat; a dead mous this 
a grizzly bear’s skin; a living red squirrel with a bit of apr says 
fringe; setting fire to a wood-rat’s house; and poking an ant hil 
To make a person a good dancer the ashes of the burned leavs war 

of the aspen or trembling poplar were said to be useful, bit aba 
Joshua said this may have been a joke. The Bellacoola Indian stea 
say the leaves dance. They never say that they tremble. Whe the 
a baby was born, if the parents talked about it and the fathe | 
desired that the baby grow up to be a good dancer, the mothe the 
or father got the leaves, burned them and put the ashes on th to b 
baby’s hands, knees and elbows. When telling of this Joshw well 
held his hands with the finger tips up and moved them as tk Bell. 
Bellacoola do in dancing. Both rich and poor men danced. 7 
A baby girl would grow up to be industrious, it was believe! | by a 

if the warm limbs of a recently dead beaver were applied to he| had 
The Bellacoola apparently observed the great industry of th shar 
beaver. sorr 
To make a baby girl grow up to be a fast berry-picking womat | -” ‘ 

the ring of skin from between two cuts around a beaver’s forele equi 
was put on her wrist and was left on until it wore off. ” 
To make a boy grow up to be a strong man, a skin of th ihe 
grizzly bear, was thrown over him, generally by his father. i 
r 


For phlegm on the lungs, more permanent than a simple coli 
the patient expectorated in something and some one secretl . 
mixed the fresh phlegm with salmon eggs and put the mixtur loriy 


fell 
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out for the ravens to eat. This was done four times, and if a raven 
ate it, the patient recovered, according to Captain Schooner’s 
belief. As the call of the raven sounds somewhat like a person 
affected with phlegm in the throat, this may be a case of sympa- 
thetic magic, at any rate it is one of witchcraft. 

To make the river erode at a certain place in order to break 
a log jam, a beaver’s foot was buried in each of several spots in 
the place. 

A continuous rain would cease, and the sun would come out, 
it was said, if the people set fire to a wood-rat’s house. 

When it rained too much the Bellacoola Indians poked down 
an ant hill and said, ‘““Give us warm sunshine.’”’ They believed 
this would bring results, but now that Joshua is a Christian he 
says he does not believe it and says it is useless play talk. 

Bad boys or girls, but not adults, would take a dead mouse, 
warm it over a fire, and rub the warmed mouse on the hands of 
a baby. This made the baby steal when it grew up. The so-called 
stealing habits of the mouse were supposed to be transferred to 
the child. 

The still warm body of a freshly killed wood-rat was used in 
the same way to make a baby, boy or girl, “crazy,” and grow up 
to be a constant thief. The notorious habits of the wood-rat, as 
well as those of the mouse, were evidently well recognized by the 
Bellacoola. 

To make people crazy, the red squirrel had to be properly used 
by a shaman and then it possessed strong power. One woman who 
had been made crazy in this way diedin 1887. She did not like the 
shaman and he did not like her. He stole her apron. She was 
sorry. He took it into the forest and performed witchcraft because 
he wanted to spoil her life by making her crazy. He caught a red 
squirrel alive, possibly in a little basket. He had a box called 
a “bad box,” in which he kept his things of evil power. He put 
some of the fringe of her apron around the red squirrel and let 
it run far away. The woman then became crazy and sometimes 
fell down, but part of the time she seemed well. My Indian in- 


formant, Joshua, had seen her. This example of sympathetic 
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magic probably originated from observing the many very erratic 
and apparently purposeless movements of the red squirrel. 

When one wished to cause the child of one’s enemy to grow 
up to be a quarrelsome person, a yellow jacket’s nest was burned 
and the ashes were rubbed on the face, hands, and arms of the 
child. When the child grew up, it was believed, he or she would 
fight with everyone. The yellow jacket’s natural defense of it’s 
nest is interpreted as quarrelsome, even by white people. 

The toad was a powerful medicine for the bad box used in 
witchcraft. 

To make a.man or woman die of craziness, one of the hairs 
of the person’s head was put in the body cavity of a disemboweled 
toad. 

To make a person’s face swell and superate until death came, 
the little pieces of softened red cedar bark used to clean the 
person’s face were put in the body cavity of a disemboweled toad. 
The idea underlying this was probably the reproduction of the 
warts of the toad on the face of the person. 

To make a person die, a piece of the young shoot of a thimble 
berry, lost by that person while eating, was put in the mouth of 
a toad. Death was supposed to take place in half an hour. 

One very old man, Judas by name, boasts of having killed 
seven people by means of his bad box used in witchcraft, especially 
of having caused the death of Mr. John Clayton, who was the 
first white man to remain long in this area, having kept the 
Hudson’s Bay store at Bella Coola, and later a store of his own, 
but who died far away from Bella Coola in 1909. 

Mrs. Samuel King who died in 1922 was said to have been 
poisoned by Willie Mack. Her father, Captain Schooner, was 
said to have stated that Willie would die in July on the anniversary 
of her death. Willie Mack died in the summer of 1923. Captain 
Schooner died a few days later. He was said to understand 
malevolent witchcraft thoroughly. It was said that people often 
cut off the collars of Willie Mack’s shirts. Willie Mack’s father 
was too great a chief so that people were ashamed, and consequently 
killed Willie by means of witchcraft with something in a bad 
box. 
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Charlie West, a Carrier Indian from Ulkatcho, believed that 
Mrs. Samuel King had been killed by Willie Mack’s witchcraft. 
Alexander Cleleman, a Bellacoola Indian, believed that Willie 
Mack had been killed by Captain Schooner’s witchcraft in revenge 
for his daughter’s death, and that Captain Schooner died of 
witchcraft on the part of Willie Mack. 

That Sir Alexander Mackenzie, the first white man to visit 
the Bellacoola, performed acts of witchcraft on the beach, was 
strongly asserted by Joshua, who would not believe me that 
Mackenzie was probable taking observations, determining his 
geographical position. 
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CERTAIN MORTUARY ASPECTS OF 
NORTHWEST COAST CULTURE 
WILLIAM CHRISTIE MACLEOD 
THE INCIPIENT SUTTEE 


O MORTUARY immolation of widows obtained on the 

aboriginal North American northwest coast. What | 

propose to discuss under the above heading is what Tylor 
with a too careless glance at some of the data, explained away 
as a “mitigated survival” of widow burning.’ 

The three peoples among whom what I shall call an “incipient 
suttee’”’ obtained are the Carriers, the northern Kwakiutl, and the 
Sikanni. The practice was bound up with the practice of crem.- 
tion, and as we shall show in another connection, cremation wa 
certainly diffused to these peoples from the Tsimshian. Neither for 


the Tsimshian nor others of the cremating coast tribes do we 
have adequate data on the practices attending cremation, an(| 


to what extent the custom described for Carrier and Kwakiut 
has been a borrowing from the Tsimshian can not be final 
decided. But it is impossible that the Carrier and Kwakiut 
independently evolved the practice, and improbable that the 


borrowed from each other. The common centre of distributio 


of the trait then may have been the Tsimshian, and presumably 


the practice obtained among the Tsimshian. As for the Sikanni 


Harmon makes it clear that they borrowed the practice from the 


Carriers.” 


1 W. Tylor, Primitive Culture, 1900. 
2 A. G. Morice writes as if the trait were characteristic of all the Western Dent 
but confessedly his knowledge was really limited to the Carriers. (The Western Ds 


1890 Proceedings of the Canadian Institute.) Mac Gillivray, an old fur trader, 2 


a letter written to Cox and published by him, in describing the widow torture of th 


Carriers at Alexandria says that the custom was “quite peculiar to this tribe,” intendig 


apparently to exclude the Chilcotin. (See R. Cox, Adventures on the Columbia, 183! 
v. 2, p. 387.) Morice again says that the Carriers borrowed Tsimshian ‘“‘cremation, wi 
its attendant practices, ceremonial mourning, and the enslaving of widows.” (Mori 


The Western Dene, Summary Report, Canadian Geological Survey, Anthropologict 
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Simpson, MacGillivray, and Morice are our only sources of 
data on the suttee practice of the northwest coast; the meagreness 
of the data and its importance for comparative uses makes it 
advisable that the facts be surveyed in full. Morice was evidently 
acquainted with MacGillivray’s writing, but his own notes show 
that he had independent sources of information. 

Morice writes that after a death among the Carriers, the body 
was removed from the house and put under a roof-like shelter 
made of bark; the widow (or widower, as the case may be), and 
her children, then erect a small hut of similar materials beside this, 
and live in it. The cremation did not take place until the heir 
had assembled enough wealth to potlatch, the first mortuary 
or ascension potlatch of the Carrier series taking place usually 
on the evening after the cremation. MacGillivray, writing 
specifically for the Alexandrian Carrier group, says that the widow 
must lie beside the dead body, in the house, for nine days, from 
sunset to sunrise, after which nine days the body is cremated.’ 

Prepared for cremation, the body is put on a pyre which is 
built in some elevated place. ‘‘During the process of burning,”’ 
MacGillivray writes, “the bystanders appear to be in a high state 
of merriment. If a stranger happen to be present they invariably 
plunder him; but if that pleasure be denied them they never 
separate without quarreling among themselves.” I think it is 


ection, 1905, p. 199.) This, I believe, however, is merely a deduction without a 
knowledge of the “attendant practices” among the Tsimshian. For the eastern Dene 
we have Morice’s note to the effect that with the non-cremating Sikanni “Bondags 
onsequent upon widowhood was not practiced...” (The Western Dene, Proceedings 
of the Canadian Institute, 1888, p. 146.) But in Harmon’s time Sikanni practice was 
the same as that of the Carriers. (See Harmon, Journal 1791, Reprint, 1906, pp. 161, 
163. 180 

Morice, 1890, p. 144; Cox, v. 2, p. 387, seq. Among the Kutchin of Alaska, the 
body is exposed outdoors for one year; the widow has to remain near it in order to 
tect it from beasts of prey. When only bones are left, they are burned; the ashes 
are put in a package on the top of a pole, which done, the widow’s mourning period 
is ended. The release of the widow comes with the potlatch which celebrates the 
raising of the mortuary pole. (S. Jones, The Kutchin Tribes, p. 326; and W. L. Hardisty, 
The Loucheux, p. 319; both articles are in the 1866 Annual Report of the Smithsonian 
Institution.) It would seem that among the plateau Athabascans or Dene the necessity 
f 


saving wealth for the initial potlatch lengthened the period of waiting prior to 
cremation. For the Kutchin the waiting period is about a year. 
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questionable if this is in any way ceremonial. MacGillivray 
continues: “If the doctor who attended him has escaped uninjured, 
he is obliged to be present at the ceremony, and for the last time 
tries his skill in restoring the defunct to life.” Failing in this the 
shaman throws ‘a present” on the burning body, “which in 
some measure appeases the resentment of the relatives, and preserves 
the unfortunate quack from being maltreated.” 

The same resentment of the relatives who in this case evidently 
suspect the shaman of delinquency, appears as a cause in the 
mistreatment of the widow who also seems to be open to suspicion 
as contributory at least to the death of her husband. ‘‘While the 
doctor is performing his last operation she must lie on the pile, 
and after the fire is applied she cannot stir until the doctor orders 
her to be removed, which is, however, never done until her body is 
completely covered with blisters. After being placed on her legs, 
she is obliged to pass her hands through the flames gently and 
collect some of the liquid fat which issues. from the corpse, with 
which she is permitted to wet her face and body.’”* 

“When the friends of the deceased observe the sinews of the 
legs and arms beginning to contract they compel the unfortunate 
widow to go again on the pile, and by hard pressing, to straighten 
these members. If, during her husband’s lifetime, she has been 
known to have committed any act of infidelity, or omitted ad- 
ministering to him savory food, or neglected his clothing, etc., 
she is now made to suffer severely for such lapses of duty by his 
relations, who frequently fling her into the funeral pile, from 


* Dall writes that at a Tlingit cremation, the relatives of the deceased “‘sometimes 
burn their hair in the fire or cut it off and smear themselves with ashes.” Dall seems 
to imply that instead of this the Kaigani Haida “cut themselves with knives and 
stones.” (W. H. Dall, The Native Tribes cf Alaska, Smithsonian Contributions, 1877, 
p. 417.) Moreover Dall seems to mean by relatives only those who are included in 
the clan of the father of the deceased, who do the mortuary duties; it would seem 
that they did not even include the widow. Niblack cites a newspaper account of 1866 
which says that during a Tlingit cremation the widow is in a partly covered earth hole 
some thirty or forty feet away from the pyre, surrounded by women friends who 
“cleanse her’ that she may be ready again for marriage. A. P. Niblack, The Coast 
Indians of Southern Alaska and Northern British Columbia, Annual Report of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Part 2, 1888.) 
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which she is dragged by her friends, and thus, between alternate 
scorching and cooling, she is dragged backwards and forwards until 
she falls into a state of insensibility.”’ Of this phase Morice says 
that the widow was 


‘obliged by custom to embrace the remains 
of her late husband, even though surrounded by flames : 
When momentarily withdrawn by the bystanders, etiquette de- 
manded from her repealed endeavors to burn herself along with the 
remams.’”’ If the widow had not been a faithful and attentive 
wife, Morice says, “‘she was in many cases jostled by the mourners 
and sometimes horribly disfigured with a view to diminishing her 
chances of remarriage.” 

After cremation, the widow rolls up the larger of the charred 
bones, and for several years carries them in a package on her back. 
She is treated “as a siave” by the women and children of the 
village, and tends the grave in which her husband’s ashes are 
buried. Her husband’s relatives are especially cruel to her. To 
these notes of MacGillivray’s we add Morice’s observation that 
the widow had to live in a bark hut on the site where the pyre 
had stood all during her mourning or bondage period. It is the 
brothers and sisters of the deceased who are the widow’s “guardi- 
ans” and who treat her cruelly. 

After three or four years the widow’s mourning period is con- 
cluded by an inter-village festival at which, says MacGillivray, 
“Presents are distributed to each visitor.”’ This is merely the 
potlatch given by the heir of the deceased when he assumes the 
rank of his predecessor. In the ceremony, says Morice, the heir 
says to the widow: “I hereby liberate you, so that you may return 
to your kindred and marry if you please.” 

MacGillivray writes that, ‘““The wretched widows, to avoid 
this complicated cruelty, frequently commit suicide.” After her 
mourning period a widow may marry again, ‘“‘but few of them, I 
believe, wish to encounter the risk attending on a second widow- 
hood.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of all this, and one easily 
overlooked as it was by Tylor, is that, in MacGillivray’s words, 
“The men are condemned to a similar ordeal, but they do not bear 
it with equal fortitude, and numbers fly to different quarters to 


| 
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avoid the brutal treatment which custom has established as a 
kind of religious rite.” Morice affords more details, noting that 
“Men, though reduced to a modified bondage during the mourning 
period for their wives,” did not have to carry about the package 
of bones of the deceased. And again, he notes, that ““Men who 
had lost their wives were obliged to undergo the same ordeal, 
though treated somewhat more humanely than the weaker sex.’”® 

All we have on this subject for the Kwakiutl is the brief note by 
Simpson on the Kwakiutl of MacNiell’s harbor, the northern 
boundary of the Ft. Rupert Kwakiutl. Simpson writes that “the 
corpse having been kept for several days, is consumed by fire, 
while the widow, if any there be, rests her head on the body, until 
dragged from the flames rather dead than alive by her relatives.” 
If she recovers from the effects, she must carry her husband’s 
ashes for three years, meantime being treated as an outcast.‘ 
Evidently this is a passing impression of the practices described 
for the Carriers. 

We seem to have here a tendency towards the mortuary 
burning of both widower and widow. The relatives of the deceased 
appear to be inclined to throw the survivor into the flames while 
the relatives of the widow or widower strive to save them. The 
fact that certain post-cremation duties await the survivor may 
be considered as tending to prevent actual immolation. 

Such seems to be at least in part the content and tendency 
of the practice. But the Carriers and Kwakiutl were using a 
borrowed practice and may have changed the content. So what 
ideas underly the custom in its centre of origin we cannot tell. 
The fact that the widower is accorded the same treatment makes 
it very unlikely that we have a case of “‘mitigated survival’ of 
mere widower immolation. 

This mortuary treatment of both widow and widower on the 
northwest coast raises the question of the origin of the Natchez 
custom of strangling both widower and widow upon the death 


5 In the above the italics are my own. The quotations are from Cox, v. 2, p. 387 
seq.; and Morice, 1890, p. 145 seq. and p. 152. Harmon also notes among Sikanni the 
same hostility to a widow who has been a bad wife. 

6 G. Simpson, Narrative, 1841, p. 114; cf. p. 129. 
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husband or wife, a custom which has apparently had a marked 
ect in making Natchez social organization so strange and in- 
teresting. The Natchez culture appears to be the only one of the 
world’s cultures with this custom of dual immolation, or with 
the obligatory and general immolation of widowers. If we con- 
sider it improbable that Natchez and the British Columbia tribes 
have obtained their practices, long since, from a common point 
of diffusion, it may still be thought that perhaps the causes of 
their unique practice may have been the same, lying chiefly 
perhaps in the importunity of the relatives of the deceased who 
suspect everyone of the sorcery supposed to have caused the 


of 
eff 


death of the deceased, and who are eager for revenge.’ 
CREMATION 


1. On the northwest coast the practice of cremation, and the 
mother-sib, have virtually the same distribution. The use of 
the labret attained almost the same distribution. On the coast 
cremation was practiced by the Tlingit, Tsimshian, Haida, and 
northern Kwakiutl;* on the plateau it was practiced by the 
Tahltan (western Nahanni), the Kutchin (or Loucheux), the 
Carriers, and the Sikanni (western Beavers). The use of 
the labret, cremation, and the mother-sib, mark off the three 
northerly peoples of the coast as a distinct sub-culture from the 
head-flattening, non-cremating, and sibless southern Kwakiutl, 
Nootka, and coast Salish to the south of them. 

It is eminently probable that the sib on the coast had a single 
centre of origin; the same is no doubt true of cremation. There is 
no reasonable doubt at all that the sib and cremation of the plateau 
tribes is the result of diffusion from the coast tribes. If the sib, 


"For the Natchez see J. R. Swanton, Indian Tribes of the Lower Mississippi, 
Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1911; W. C. Mac Leod, Natchez Political 
Evolution, American Anthropologist, 1924, and W. C. Mac Leod, The Origins of the 
State, Philadelphia, 1924. In the present paper the writer does not intend to touch 
n the phenomena of the Southeast beyond the above suggestion; the eastern and 
southeastern data will be considered comparatively in another study. 

*On the northern Kwakiutl, besides Simpson, see A. MacKenzie, Voyages, 1789, 
Reprint, 1903, v. 2, pp. 262, 312. Cf. Boas, Notes on the Ethnology of British Columbia 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 1888, p. 427. 
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cremation, and the labret were not evolved on the coast, by 
introduced from elsewhere, it would be interesting to eventual) 
discover if these three rather unrelated traits were brought ip 
from the same contactual source. 

There is now little doubt that the Salish peoples of the coas 
and perhaps the Kwakiutl and Nootka, are much more recently 
come to the coast than the more northern tribes, the Salish havin 
penetrated down the Frazer and across the Sound to Vancouver 
Island. Whether the sib was a trait of the culture of the tribe 
living on the coast in -he territory now occupied by them we ca 
never. know, but arc.eological evidence indicates definitely that 
cremation and the labret very anciently obtained on some se 
tions of the coast about as far south, at least, as Puget Sound! 
One is inclined to think that cremation, the labret, and the mothe 
sib of the northern coast were once linked up with the same traits 
in other American cultures, probably to the south. Such a detail 
as the Tlingit purification of the widow during cremation, even 
suggests far southerly connections." A glance in the direction 
Siberia, from whence have come many traits of northwest coas 
culture, makes it very doubtful if cremation reached our coat 
from that direction. Some of the paleo-Siberian peoples practic: 
cremation, while the neo-Siberians in contact with the paleo 
Siberians do not practice it. The paleo-Siberian practice may 
be of American origin; the tribes involved were formerly in clos 
contact with the cremating American tribes than they are now.” 


® Cf. for example, T. T. Waterman, Some Conundrums of Northwest Coast An 
American Anthropologist, 1923, and Mac Leod, The Origin of the State, 1924. 

10 Cf, C. Hill-Tout, Summary of the Archeology of the Frazer Delta, p. 446,19 
Annual Report of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. Hill-Tow 
observes that whatever doubt there may be about the mainland, “there is no doubt 
that cremation was practiced by the island moundbuilders.” Also H. L. Smit 
Archeology of the Gulf of Georgia and Puget Sound, and Archeology of the Frazer Deis 
both in v. 2 of the reports of the Jesup Expedition, American Museum of Natu 


History. 

11 See above, p. 124, J. n. 4, which may be compared with the purification 
a girl at puberty in southern California, described in H. N. Rust, Mission India 
Maturity Ceremonial, American Anthropologist, 1893. (The girl is put ina pit,a 
women around purify her.) 

12 Cf, the evidence of mythology in Bogoras; The Folklore of Northeastern Asia 
Northwestern North America, American Anthropologist, 1902. 
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But none of the details of their mortuary ceremonies aside from 
the mere fact of burning the corpse on a pyre indicates any 
genetic connection.” 


2. Cremation on the northwest coast was not the fate of all 
corpses. Even the ceremony of cremation had elements suggestive 
of survival of former burial. 

With the Tlingit, Haida, and Tsimshian, at least, before cre- 
mation the corpse is put into a box, in which it is burnt on the 
pyre, and this box has a hole cut in the bottom. The heart of the 
dead person is first taken out and buried.” 

Among these three coast tribes at least, furthermore, shamans 
were never cremated. For the Tlingit at least we have the rational- 
ization of this to the effect that “‘their bodies have never been 
burnt for the reason that it is a common superstitiion that fire 
will not touch them.” Shamans, furthermore, were never buried 
in family grave houses like others who were not cremated, and 
were not coffined like others. They were put, without coffin, in 
small grave houses, alone, situated in isolation at some lonely 
headland or such, which spot was often chosen by themselves 
before death. The type of the shaman’s gravehouse was uniform 
among the three coast tribes, and so it was “from time im- 
memorial;” except that while the Tlingit made the house of logs, 
the other two-peoples used planks, as in their dwellings. The 
shaman’s corpse, as was the case with all corpses from the Eskimo 
to the Salish of the coast, inclusive, was placed in a sitting position, 
that is, knees to chin; but among the Tlingit the shaman’s corpse 
‘8 The Gilyak, Koryak, and Chukchee cremated; the Ainu, Kamchadal, and 
Yukaghir,—all paleo-Siberians, did not. The Tungus and the Yakut are the neo- 
Siberians referred to. See M. A. Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia, 1914. 

See Niblack, op. cit., and F. Boas, First General Report, British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 1889, p. 837. Boas observes the native rationalization 
that if the heart is not removed and buried, “all the relatives would die.” Note in 
contradistinction, that among the Tsimshian, when the body is to be preserved for 
a time and buried instead of burnt, the “viscera” are removed and burnt. See below, 
p. 132. Of perhaps related cardiac features we note on the Columbia that for all salmon 
—not only the first of the season—“the heart they broil and eat, but will not eat it 
after sunset.” (J. G. Swan, The Northwest Coast, 1869.) 

® Niblack, op. cit., Part 12. 
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was laid on its side while with the other two peoples it sat up 
like other corpses." 


3. Aside from the non-cremation of shamans’ corpses, there 
were others not cremated. 

For the Haida, Dawson writes of the extent of cremation, 
that it was, up until the middle of the nineteenth century “an 
occasional or not infrequent practice,’ “numerous instances” 
having occurred in the generation before his visit.’” All memory of 
the practice seems to have been lost a generation later when 
Curtis’ visit took place, for he makes no note of such in his ample 
descriptions of Haida culture.* Swanton is our only source of 
definite information as to who were cremated. He says that they 
burned the bodies of those who died far away from home and brought 
back the bones. Persons who died any death by violence were also 
cremated, whether at home or far away. Probably there were 
others cremated, also.?® 

For the Tlingit, Niblack writes: ‘“The bodies of warriors killed 
in battle were formerly cremated, the head being severed from the 
body and preserved in a box supported by two poles over the box 


© Cf. Curtis, The North American Indian, v. 11, 1912, pp. 43-45, 126, p. 80 
ibid., v. 10, p. 53; Niblack, op. cit., p. 357; W. H. Dall, Aleutian Cave Relics, Smith- 
sonian Contributions, 1878. 

Niblack, op. cit., affords the most data on shaman burial. G. Dawson, Repor! 
on the Queen Charlotte Islands, Reports of Progress, Geological Survey of Canada, 
1879, affords supplementary data. Boas, op.cit., 1889, states that shamans’ bodies were 
buried in caves or in the woods. We read also of “The graveyard of the shamans.” 
(P. 837, 843.) In F. Boas, Tsimshian Mythology, Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, p. 329, in a tale we read of a shaman who was coffined and put 
in a tree behind his own house. Boas, op. cit., 1886, notes for the shaman burial of 
the northern peoples that “the corpse of the son is always deposited on top of the 
corpse of the father.’”’ (p. 427). (This is an exception to the general rule that persons 
of different sibs may not be buried together.) 

Among the Buryat of southern Siberia, “The custom of burning, now restricted 
to dead shamans, was formerly general.” The Buryats gave up general cremation 
under pressure of the Russian government. (Czaplicka, op. cit., p. 152.) 

17 Dawson, op. cit., p. 132. 

18 Curtis, op. cit., v. 11, p. 126 seq. 

19 J. R. Swanton, The Haida, Jesup Expedition, p. 54. 
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holding the ashes.”’ (Old burials support this observation as to 
the severance of the head.)*° 

Dawson tells us that among the Haida, persons who died by 
drowning are supposed to be taken possession of by an evil super- 
natural spirit who is chief of the lower regions—one Haidelana, 
whose representation is the killerwhale—and are turned into 
beings like himself and come under his chieftainship.“ For the 
Tlingit Swanton writes of persons drowned that they go to a 
third cosmical plane which is beneath the earth; food sent to 
them was not burnt, but thrown into the sea.” 

For the Haida Dawson writes that those killed in battle, 
even non-combatants accidentally killed during a fight, go at 
once to the country of Suniatlaidus, which is supposed to be a 
happy region. Swanton writes of the Tlingit that for those who 
died by violence there was a second plane or region called Kiwaa 
(“Way Up’), access to which the spirit could have only through 
a certain hole which was reached by a ladder; the hole was guarded 
by Djaqtaiqq, a human-shaped being, and the road to it was 
guarded by grizzly bears. Those who were slain and unavenged 
could not get up the ladder, but drifted by on the winds and with 
the clouds.” 

Dawson for the Haida writes that those who die from the 
natural course of nature or disease go to a neutral Hades, and 
are five times reincarnated in human life, after which they become 


*° Niblack, op. cit., Part 12, very apparently taken from U.-Lisiansky, Voyage 
1814, p. 24. There is no mention of any mummification of the head. The facts are 
interesting in connection with the head-taking in war prevalent along most of the 
northwest coast. Furthermore, there is the fact that the Tlingit at least disjointed 
the body preparatory to cremation at least. (Dall, Alaska, p. 417.) The disjointing 
is done in solitude by “‘a person who is assigned this special duty.” This recalls the 
dissection of the body among the Chukchee and some Koryak where it is done “‘to 
find out the probably cause of death.” (Czaplicka, Siberia.) Jones, op. cit., p. 327, 
says of the Kutchin, that “they have no knowledge of scalping,” but, “when a man 
kills an enemy he cuts all his joints.” 

*1 Dawson, op. cit., p. 121. 

2 J. R. Swanton, The Tlingit, 26th Annual Report, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, 1908, p. 430. 

Ibid. 
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annihilated, “like earth, knowing nothing.’”™ Aside from persons 
drowned or dead by violence, among the Tlingit, Swanton writes, 
all others went after death to Sagiqawuani (‘‘Ghost’s Home” 
in which was Tahit (“Sleep House”) where people rested. Sagiqa- 
wuani was a region lower than Kiwaa. Corpses of these persons 
were “‘usually burned so that the deceased might be near the fire 
in the Ghost’s Home, otherwise (if not cremated) he had to 
remain far back in the house (Tahit) and shiver all the time no 
matter how many blankets he wore. Sometimes the body of a 
very brave man was not burned, because he was too valiant to 
stay around the fire like weak people. Other persons also might 
prefer to have their bodies sent away intact, but if a friend of one 
of them dreamed that the deceased had come to him and con- 
plained of being cold, his body was taken up and burned.” 
Niblack says that “It is believed among the Tlingit that the souls 
of those whose bodies are cremated will be very comfortable in 
the spirit world.” Around Sitka cremation was from earliest 
times “the prevailing custom;’’ and in his day, Niblack writes, 
that among the northern Tlingit, (who were in most things the 
more conservative), cremation was still practiced to a considerable 
extent.” 

With the Tsimshian cremation was not universal. In the tales, 
in fact, there appears very little cremation,” yet cremation was 
probably rather general.2* Among the methods we note is one 
described by Boas’ informant who states that in olden times 
bodies of chiefs and especially dear ones were eviscerated and the 
viscera burnt, the body being filled with cedar bark to be pre- 
served for a time, finally to be coffined.” 


** Dawson, op. cit., p. 121. 

* Swanton, 7lingit, p. 461. 

* Niblack, op. cit., p. 354. 

27 Boas, Tsimshian Mythology; see tales on p. 266, 214, 337, 203, 73, 233, 264 
On p. 214 we read of a queen who asked that her body be not cremated, while on 


p. 266 we read of a princess cremated. 

28 Cf. L. Shortridge, A Visit to the Skeena Indians, University of Pennsylvania 
Museum Bulletin, 1919, p. 125. 

29 Boas, Tsimshian Mythology, p. 337, n. 1. 
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For the Alaskan Kutchin little is to be learned. Hardisty 
mentions both cremation and tree burial as obtaining.*® Jones 
says, “Four men make his grave, or, rather, either burn him or 
hang him up in a coffin.” And again, “A man was put on the 
stage [scaffold] if he was well liked; and they used to bura them 
to keep the maggots from eating the corpse.’ Dall writes only 
of the Kutcha-Kutchin, that they “formerly burned their dead.’ 

Among the Babine Carriers, the nearest to the Tsimshian, 
cremation, Morice says, was “general.” For the Carriers in 
general he says it obtained among all classes of the population.** 
It seems, to judge from these remarks and from one of their myths, 
to have been universal, without which one might not enter the 
spirit world. The spirits guarding the entrance there reject a 
ghost from earth because “He does not smell of smoke.’’® 

In nearby Siberia we find examples of contrasting types of 
mortuary dispositions within the same culture. For example, 
among the Gilyak, with whom cremation obtained, the corpse 
of a small child is not cremated, but is buried immediately, 
because “‘its soul does not wander at once.”’ And “anyone slain 
by a bear is not cremated; his soul goes in the forest and becomes 
a bear.” 

Such distinctions within a culture are quite universal however. 
They delude the archeologist into seeing mixtures of races and 
cultures where none exist. They make the tracing of the diffusion 
of mortuary traits difficult. Adequate note of differences and 
their reasons or rationalization are not always made by field 
workers. Differences within the culture exist both on the. basis 
of caste and occupation, and on the difference in the manner of 
death. It is difficult, even when the rationalizations are known, 
to determine to what extent they have affected the cosmology 


*° Hardisty, op. cit., p. 319. 

41 Jones, op. cit., p. 326. 

#2 W. H. Dall, Tribes of the Extreme Northwest, Smithsonian Contributions, 1877, 
p. 30. 

* Morice, op. cit., 1905, p. 199. 

* A. Morice, The Western Dene, Proceedings of the Canadian Institute, 1888-89, 
p. 143. 

% A. Morice, Carrier Tales, ibid., 1888, pp. 160-161. 
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of a people or how far they are the result of the cosmology. The 
whim of the person often affects the mode of burial.*” 


THE SHAMAN MorTUARY OFFICIAL 


The cultural development of northwest coast mortuary cere. 
mony to which we now turn is another which is especially interest- 
ing when compared with perhaps similarly evolved traits in the 
culture of the southeast of North America. I refer to the existence 
of special mortuary officials probably of shaman origin among 
the Choctaw, Natchez, Chitimacha, and other tribes. Our object 
here, however, is to make a regional survey which will serve in 
the future its comparative uses. 


1. Among the Tlingit, Haida, and Tsimshian the shaman 
proper and the sorcerer (or witch, as the case may be), were quite 
distinct functionaries.** There seems to have been no classification 
of types of the shamans proper. 

In the area south of the Tsimshian, inhabited by the peoples 
who did not treat the corpse of the shaman differently from others, 
who did not cremate at all, and whose culture did not contain 
the sib, we have, besides the mere herbalist, the distinction of 
the sorcerer, who dealt in sympathetic magic, primarily, and 
apparently had no dependence on familiar spirits, and the shaman 
proper, who cures internal diseases with the help of a guardian 
spirit or familiar.** Among the Kwakiutl at least those sorcerers 
who served chiefs to counteract the evil of other hired sorcerers 
are distinguished as a class from those who use sympathetic magic 
in the treatment of illness.“ 


%* Czaplicka, op. cit., p. 151. 

37 Among the cremating Chuckee, “the corpse is questioned as to its choice of 
manner of burial, and the disposing of its goods, and the questioners pretend to obey 
its will.” Ibid., p. 151. 

33 F. Boas, First General Report, 1889, pp. 854-855. Boas, The Nassqa, British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 1895, p. 581. 

%° F. Boas, First General Report, 854-855; ibid., The Lkungen, British Association 
for the advancement of Science, 1890, pp. 580-582; The Nootka, ibid., p. 596; The 
Lower Frazer River Tribes, ibid., 1894, p. 462. 

*° Curtis, The North American Indian, v. 10, 1910, p. 63 seq. 
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Among the Coast Salish the shaman proper, as distinct from 
the dealer in sympathetic magic or sorcerer, was of one of two 
classes. There were the healers, who were primarily doctors, 
curing internal illnesses, and the soothsayers,“ who specialized 
on the interpretations of omens. 


Of the healer or doctor Hill-Tout notes for the Tcilqeuk, that he is 
invariably a male; his power is derived from a guardian spirit which is ac- 
quired after a period of seclusion; he can send his own soul after that of a 
sick man; and upon its return he can recount his adventures in the spirit 
world; his specialty is the treatment of disease of a spiritual nature—that is, 
internal illness resulting from the wandering of the soul. (The Tcilgeuk) 
For the Lkungen, Boas writes that only a youth who has never had sexual 
intercourse can acquire the guardian spirit which will enable him to become 
a shaman; the spirit is acquired during a period of seclusion in the woods; 
he is best able to effect cures of disease after nightfall. (The Lkungen; cf. 
The First General Report, pp. 854-855.) 

Of the soothsayer, Hill-Tout writes for the Tcilqeuk that he is a male; 
his work is to heal wounds, also to interpret dreams, omens, portents. (The 
Tcilgeuk.) For the Siciatl he observes that “Only those whose psychical 
makeup fitted them for the office ever became seers.” (The Siciatl.) Of the 
Kwantlem, we may judge from the descriptions of the mortuary rites that 
the office of soothsayer may have been hereditary, father to son; but we also 
read that the soothsayer chose apprentices as followers, to whom he gave 
initial instructions. (The Kwantlem.) 

Of the sorcerers of the Kwakiutl, Curtis says that they obtain skill 
and power in sympathetic magic by practice in childhood under the in- 
struction of a father or uncle who is a sorcerer. (Op. cit., p. 65.) Of the 
Tcilgeuk sorcerers Hill-Tout writes that they may be either men or women, 
and besides practicing sympathetic magic, they are able to chase away ghosts. 
(The Tcilgeuk.) Of the Lkungen Boas states that the sorcerers were generally 
women (witches) ; that they do not acquire guardian spirits; they cure diseases 
not due to the absence of the soul from the body; and they appease hostile powers 
by speaking to them in a sacred language. For large payments these witches 
will teach their art, individually to a novice. ‘Rich persons sometimes 
engage a shaman to look after their welfare.”’ (The Lkungen.) 


The data from the Tcilqeuk especially details the mortuary 
functions of the soothsayer or seer. “Other of his functions were 
to take care of the bodies of the dead and prepare them for burial, 
and to protect the people from the evil influence of . . . . the 


" C. Hill-Tout, The Tcilgeuk, British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
1902, pp. 361, 364-366; The Pilatlq, ibid., pp. 400, 404; The Kwantlem, ibid., pp. 410, 
413, 415; The Sicéatl, ibid., 1904, p. 26. Among the Tcilquek the doctor is called a 


jelam; the soothsayer, an olia. 
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ghosts of the dead. Only an Olia soothsayer; might venture to 
handle or have any dealings with a corpse or its ghost. He was 
able to see and have communion with the latter, who, it was supposed, 
nightly haunted the burial grounds. ‘The people were warned 
consequently to keep away from such places, especially after 
recent burials.’’ As soon as the breath left the body, one or more 
soothsayers began to prepare the corpse. They were assisted by 
laymen; these laymen were first “cleansed” by the soothsayers. 
Relatives of the deceased also had to be “purified.’* Possibly 
the same data holds for the Kwantlem; at any rate we read that 
before the breakdown of native culture, in earlier days, “the 
man who handled and prepared the corpse for burial belonged 
to a special class or order, the office descending from father to 
son.’* The soothsayers of the Tcilqeuk painted the corpse red. 
For the Pilatlq we read that “Those who tended the corpse 
were apparently a distinct order or class . . . . They were called 
Spoplakoetsa, that is, ‘corpse handlers’.” They also painted the 
corpse red.** 

With the Pilatlq, after the ‘corpse handlers’ have prepared 
the corpse, it is not they, but the sgelam or doctor (the term for 
doctor being the same as among the Tcilqeuk) who “took charge 
of it and conveyed it to the tomb.”’”* 


2. Only for the Salish of the lower Frazer River do we have 
note of the specialization of shamans having given rise to two 
definite categories, doctor, and soothsayer, each class having its 
distinct mortuary functions. It is doubtful if such regimentation 
obtained in the areas circling around the lower Frazer; it seems 
rather that, as among the Chinook, that the possession of guardian 
spirits was the good fortune of only some among the population; 
that some guardian spirits were stronger than others, and some 
conferred the ability better to perform certain functions than 
others. It would seem that the facts were not materially different 


# Hill-Tout, The Tcilgeuk. 
Ibid., The Kwantlem. 

“ Tbid., The Pilatlq. 
 Hill-Tout, The Pilati. 
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than among the Thompsons of the interior, save that not many 
of the people acquired guardian spirits. However, the assignment 
of mortuary office to persons spiritually qualified was character- 
istic of the entire region surrounding the lower Frazer on the 
coast, south of the Tsimshian to the Columbia. 

For the Chinook Curtis writes that upon death, two men whose 
“medicine” (guardian spirit) particularly fitted them for the 
care of the dead and who were supposed to be capable of communicat- 
ing with the departed soul, were employed as undertakers; others 
of these same men—called Iyahilslih—might be called in to assist. 
They dress the corpse before sunrise, carry it away, and inter it. 
With their medicine songs, they communicate with and control 
the spirits of the deceased.“ For the Quinault he writes that 
“those of either sex who were believed to have inherited super- 
natural power which enabled them to care for the dead were 
known as halagt.” These corpse handlers immediately upon 
death prepare the corpse. Then, at night, three or four asuguanach, 
“shamans with power to recall the souls of persons not really dead,”’ 
watch by the corpse. Then a number of men called cha’t-halaqt 
(cha’t, “to handle”) carry the body away. After the burial the 
asuguanach returns to the house of the deceased and shakes his 
rattle; finally the halagt distribute the property of the deceased.‘ 

For the Cowichan Curtis states that “‘As a rule there were pro- 
fessional undertakers, men and women who had inherited this 
function.” Such a person is called a shuhgqaiyuhl. Such corpse 
handlers prepare the body during the night and finish before 


“ Curtis, op. cit., v. 8, pp. 96, 98. 

" Ibid., v.9, p. 87. For the Quinault, it is stated that the body is kept “unusually 
long in order that the relatives may be able to come and witness it.” This is apparently 
unique in this central area of the coast at least. But for the Tcilqeuk Hill-Tout writes 
(The Tcilgeuk, p. 364) that the corpse is left longer in the house than among the other 
lower Frazer tribes, because they find it difficult to chase the ghost of the deceased. 
With the Siciat] (Hill-Tout, The Siciatl, p. 33), the corpse is not prepared for burial 
until a day or so after death; with the other Halkomelem tribes, the corpse was im- 
mediately removed from the house after death. “This unusual delay was due to the 
fact that these old men [the corpse handlers] had to go apart by themselves and under- 
go some ceremonial preparation before they handled the body.” Both the Siciatl and 
the Tcilqeuk vary from the other lower Frazer tribes, then, but for different reasons. 
Cf. the Carrier and Lillooet data above.) 
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sunrise. Two other men, called Tsimanuge, made the coffin. 
A woman, called hukakuwil, drove the ghost from the vicinity 
of the relatives of the deceased.** 

Among the Quinault, after the body has decayed, two haldgt, not 
necessarily the same ones who had served as corpse handlers, 
gather the bones and inter them.*? Among the Chinook, “A year 
or possibly less after the burial, a man was hired to gather the 
bones, wrap them up in a skin, and leave them in the burial 
house;”’ this man is “‘a certain man possessing the right to act 
in this 


The specialization of shamans to serve as mortuary officials apparently 
did not obtain among the Kwakiutl as among their Salish neighbors. “As 
soon as the death wail is heard a number of aaphila (“caretakers”) whose 
services have previously been engaged by the family, assemble. . . . These 
are unmarried persons (at least temporarily so) of the same sex as the deceased, 
and this number varies from two to eight, depending on the wealth of the 
family employing them. In the case of very poor families their work is per- 
formed as an act of charity.” These aaphila prepare the body, and the body 
is hurried into its previously prepared coffin and interred. (Curtis, op. cit., 
v. 10, p. 54.) The hair of the mourning relatives must be cut for them by 
others not relatives; if the relatives presume to do the haircutting themselves, 
evil will come to them. (F. Boas, Ethnology of the Kwakiutl, Annual Report, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, 1914, pp. 709-710.) For the Nootka, Curtis 
writes that ten men are appointed by the chief to carry away the corpse to 
burial. (Curtis, op. cit., v. 11, p. 43.) 

For the Lillooet, with whom the Tcilqeuk had intimate intercourse, we 
read that “‘old men’”’ were “hired’”’ to act as corpse handlers. (Boas, The 
Lower Frazer River Tribes, p. 459.) Morice states of the Carriers that “Im- 
mediately after death had occurred, the corpse was prepared for burial 

48 Curtis, op. cit., v. 9, p. 35 seq. Coffin making seemed to be a matter of serious 
concern northward on the coast also. For the Kwakiutl we read that “For one whose 
death is awaited the coffin is made in advance by a man who has lost a wife by death;” 
and at the same time a cedar-bark rope for binding it is prepared by a widow or ex- 
widow. (Curtis, op. cit., v. 10, p. 53). With the Haida, the coffin and grave house 
are made by “the combined labor of the men in the village,” or, “if they do not wish 
to make it, they subscribe to purchase from some one of their number who has a 
suitable box.” (Dawson, Queen Charlotte Islands, p. 133.) 

49 Curtis, op. cit., v. 9, p. 87. 

50 Jbid., v. 8, p. 99. Sometimes the bones of several relatives might be gathered 
up together. With the Quinault, the Shuhgaiyuhl employed must be of the same sex 
as the deceased. Among the Haida, it is one or two relatives of the deceased who act 
as corpse handlers, and these must be of the same sex as the deceased. (Curtis, v. ll, 
p. 87.) Cf. the Kwakiutl data above. 
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by an old man, who had first to chew cedar leaves as a protection against 
the dangerous influence of a corpse.”’ It was quite necessary that the under- 
takers be aged. (Morice, The Western Dene, Transactions of the Canadian 
Institute, 1892.) Of the Siciatl it was stated that the corpse is prepared by 
four or five old men who are friends of the relatives. 

In the culture of the cremating peoples of the north there is likewise 
apparently an absence of the specialization of the shaman as an undertaker. 
We may note however the available data. We have noted the assign- 
ment of a person to disjoint the corpse among the Tlingit. For the 
Tlingit at Sitka, Lisiansky noted that the scalping of the dead enemies 
in war was done by the shaman who accompanied every war party. (Lisian- 
sky, op. cit., p. 238; also stated by Niblack, op. cit., p. 341, who says it 
was “usually” the shaman’s work.) For the Kutchin tribes Hardisty writes 
(op. cit., p. 317): “Those who bury the dead receive a quantity of beads in 
payment, but fear of the lifeless body makes them averse to the office and 
they generally endeavor to evade being selected to perform the service, owing to 
the restrictions imposed by their rules on all those who are selected to perform 
that duty.” (He then describes the lustration following undertaking service.) 
But, as with the primitive interior Thompsons with whom relatives of the 
deceased handled the body and dug the grave, going through four day’s 
lustration afterwards (Teit, The Thompson Indians, p. 331) the relatives 
of the deceased appear to be those who were the corpse handlers. For the 
Tlingit, Haida, and Tsimshian we have definite statements to the effect 
that the undertaking work is done by relatives of the same sex as the deceased, 
and by relatives only who belong to the mother-sib of the deceased person’s father. 
Members of the dead person’s own sib are not allowed to touch the body. 
Women of the father’s clan are employed to act as wailers. Nearest relatives 
of the deceased mourn for a whole year. (Cf. Boas, First General Report, 
p. 829; Curtis, op. cit., v. 11, p. 126, Haida). As for dead shamans it is 
interesting to note that with the Haida, the people “were not afraid of a 
dead shaman as they were of other dead people” (Curtis, op. cit., v. 11, 
p. 127), and for the Tsimshian: “It was known among the people. . . .that 
dead men were very dangerous to shamans.”’ (Boas, Tsimshian Mythology, 
p. 327.) 


3. To return to the Tcilqeuk, our starting point, we now note 
the doctor’s rather than the soothsayer’s special mortuary func- 
tions. The doctor or, healer (sgelam) shared priestly functions 
with the tribal chief, in a way. The chief was high priest as well 
as chief, interceding for his people with the sky-god. But the 
sgelam was “‘par excellence the ‘Master of the Mysteries,’ and 
conducted all mortuary sacrifices. At certain times he called for 
sacrifices for the dead; these were always at sunrise.” Then 
everyone who had a deceased relative or friend came with goods. 
A fire was made within a round platform, open in the centre; 
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the platform carried the property to be disposed, while the shaman 
stood in the open place in the centre by the fire. The shaman put 
the property in the fire, but left some for distribution. “It seems 
that they hold that things destroyed by fire lost the essence of 
their being, their ‘spirit forms’.”*' For the lower Frazer River 
Salish in general, Boas wrote that “at the burial food is burnt 
for the dead on the beach. On this occasion the shaman throws 
presents for the dead into the fire on behalf of the mourners. 
He then affirms that he sees the Jeceased person’s spirit, who speaks 
to 

For the Clallam, Curtis writes: “The Clallam possessed a 
peculiar mortuary custom. After a burial certain swinaam (‘at- 
tendants of the dead’) might be sent to the cemetery with food, 
which they were to burn there in order that its spirit might pass 
to the shadow world for the use of the human spirit. Only swinam 
were entrusted with this duty, because they were accredited with 
power to discern spirits both of the living and the dead and hence 
could prevent theft of the food spirit by thieving spirits of living 
human beings. For their services these shamans retained a portion 
of the food.’ 

Of the Kwakiutl we note that “Food [of all kinds] is burned 
for the dead on the beach, sometimes in great quantities, which 
is intended to serve for their food.’ And for the Tseelis, that 
shortly after death, the relatives of the deceased hold a mortuary 
feast and burn food and some of the property of the deceased 
in order that he might not go empty handed into the other world.® 
Jewitt describes two occasions of such burning among the Mooa- 
chat Nootka, informing us that such burning of goods is held 
only for the head chief of the tribe and his relatives; and in one 
of the two cases described the king himself acts as sacrificer, while 


5! Hill-Tout, The Tcilgeuk. 

82 Boas, First General Report, p. 855. 

53 Curtis, op. cit., v. 9, p. 88. 

4 Boas, First General Report, p. 855; and Ethnological Notes on the Northwest 
Coast, Proceedings of the Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 1888, p. 427. 

85 Hill-Tout, The Tseelis, p. 321. 
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in the other case; his personal attendant, a civil official, sacrifices 
instead. 

Comparative Note. These data from the region just northand 
south of Puget Sound are particularly significant in comparison 
with the data on special mortuary functionaries in the southeast 
of North America. For the cremating Chukchee of Siberia we 
read that directly after death, one man by day and two by night, 
watch, in case the dead should come to life. (This recalls particularly 
our Quinault data.) During this time a man or woman called 
the “fortifier’” performs ceremonies to fortify the house and the 
people against the influence of the deceased. Other persons called 
“the followers’? wash and dress the body, ceremoniously. On 
return from the funeral the fortifier protects the people magically.*’ 
Uniortunately we are told nothing of the qualifications needed 
for these positions, and there is nothing further known to the 
writer of special mortuary functionaries in Siberia. In Japan, 
before the intrusion of Buddhism from China, there existed a 
special mortuary class, which, with the coming of Buddhism, 
became a despised caste given up to butchering animals and 
working in leather; this caste, the Emibe, today numbers several 
millions in Japan.®** Among the Parsees the official corpse bearers, 
called Nasasalas, who form a distinct class” carry the corpse 
to its place of exposure to the wild birds.®® In Egypt of the Greek 
period, the paraschites, who were the functionaries who incised 
the corpse preparatory to evisceration, were a despised and ab- 
horred group, forced to live apart from the community, and 


5 Jewitt, Narrative, p. 105 (1803). 

For the Carriers, Cox writes that the property of the deceased is burnt at his 
pyre “tf he happened to be a person of consequence.” 

5? Czaplicka, op. cit., p. 146 seq. 

8 Japanese Year Book, 1920. The Japanese acquired ancestor worship from 
China, The Japanese anciently looked on death “‘with horror and disgust,” and today 
they avoid graveyards “‘as uncanny, or even haunted.” Formerly, at Yamada Ise, 
where the great shrine stands, “funeral services had to be performed after dark, even 
stealthily.” 

°° M. Williams in the London Times, Jan. 28, 1876, cited by Yarrow, Further 
Mortuary Customs of the American Aborigines, p. 105. 
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roundly berated and chased with threats after the performance 
of their necessary mortuary work!®° 

Concluding Note. The ability of the shaman to see and control 
the souls of the living and the dead appears to have caused the 
assignment to shamans of the disagreeable and dangerous duty 
which ordinary persons are less well equipped to perform—the 
preparation and burial of the corpse. To the shaman for the same 
reason was given the collection of the bones of the dead and the 
dispatching of food and clothing to the deceased. This develop- 
ment seems to have arisen among the tribes of the lower Frazer 
River and to have been diffused southward along the coast to the 
Columbia River. It apparently did not enter the cultures of the 
Nootka and Kwakiutl or of the cremating mother-sib tribes of the 
northern coast. It appears to have been developed in the coast 
culture, and not derived from or spreading to the culture of the 
plateau. The specialization of functions peculiar to shamans was 
reflected in the specialization of duties for shamans in mortuary 
practices, and this resulted in the differentiation of several 
shamanistic mortuary castes. In this mortuary development the 
shaman becomes a priest, so far as his behavior goes, but his quali- 
fication for office and the basis or origin of his functions are shaman- 
istic. 

The animistic basis of the development we have surveyed 
seems to be universal. It is the same animistic basis out of which 
arose the soul-loss theory of disease with the accompanying ad- 
ditions to the work of the shaman as a doctor. Despite the uni- 
versality of the animistic basis of the soul-loss theory of disease and 
its cure, the theory developed only in the North Pacific area, being 
diffused largely through Siberia and northwestern North America. 
The development of the shaman as undertaker and sacrificer out 
of this same basis is definitely evidenced here for a portion of the 
northwest coast of North America. The portion of the coast 


6° Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of the Egyptians, 1865. 

61 However, compare the functions of the shaman at the funeral pyre among the 
Carriers, in connection with reincarnation, described by Morice in his articles on the 
Western Dene in the 1888-89 Proceedings of the Canadian Institute, and the 1892 
Transactions of the same. 
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culture most intimately in contact with Siberia did not develop 
or absorb this new trait. It seems to be absent in Siberia. His- 
torical connection clearly accounts for the presence of the soul-loss 
theory of disease in both Siberia and northwestern North Amer- 
ica. We have shown that special mortuary classes have obtained 
in other cultures, Egypt, Persia, Japan, Siberia, and Southeastern 
North America. Only in one of these, southeastern North America, 
do the facts indicate that the special mortuary class were in fact 
or in origin shamans; but the same may (or may not) have been 
the case in the other cultures we have spoken of. The problem 
remains as to the possibility of convergent development, with 
the answer to be found in psychology rather than historical 
connection, or, contrariwise, of historical connection. The writer 
must perforce leave the subject, satisfied for the present, pending 
the presentation of other regional studies. Other phases of the 
study presented in this paper, however, would seem perhaps to 
at least suggest historical connection with the southeast. 


MvuUMMIFICATION 


In the last of the phases of Northwest Coast mortuary practices 
to be here considered the writer believes we have something very 
clearly accounted for, not by independent development, or by 
historical connection with the mummification of southeastern 
North America, but by diffusion from Asiatic coasts of the North 
Pacific. 

Mummification in the historic period obtained among the 
Aleuts and the Kadiak or south Alaskan Eskimo, covering’ the 
south Alaskan coast from and including the Aleutian Islands 
to Kadiak Island and the shores of Chugach or Prince William 
Sound occupied by the Eskimo. 

Archeological evidence shows that anciently the Aleuts usually 
laid their dead on a rude platform of wood or stones under some 
overhanging rock—in a rock shelter. “This,” Dall says, “was 
apparently the more ancient form of disposing of the dead, and 
one which until recently was still pursued in the case of poor or 


® See Lowie, R. H., Primitive Religion, 1924, pp. 178-179. 
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unpopular individuals.” More ancient, he apparently means, than 
the alternative old practice, also persisting historically, of walling 
up the corpse in a chamber of the underground house. As with 
the Eskimo and along the whole coast, the corpse was bound in 
a sitting position, anciently as well as recently. Dall believes that 
the evidence indicates rather clearly that mummification appeared 
only lately, say, from about 1740, or not long before the advent 
of the Europeans (Russians). It was never used in the treatment of 
any corpses save of those of the rich and noble (presumably of 
those who could afford it.) 

The body was eviscerated “evidently through the pelvis, as 
the cutaneous tissue of the mummies is not cut but the pubic 
region shows signs of having been opened.” The fat of the body 
was washed out in running water. The body was then dried in 
some way® and wrapped in sitting position in matting, which 
was waterproofed. The mummy package was then hung in a rock 
shelter so that it would not touch the ground. 

Sometimes, however, the prepared body was placed in a lifelike 
posture, dressed, and armed. The body was placed as if engaged 
in some congenial occupation, such as hunting, fishing, and if a 


woman, sewing, etc. With them were placed the implements 
of the occupation, effigies of the animals they were pursuing, 
while a hunter would be dressed in his wooden armor, and pro- 
vided with an enormous mask. All these carved objects were 
made of wood, even the weapons being only imitation 
weapons. The effigies included wooden effigies of men, possibly 
attendants.“ 


The Aleuts mummified and so treated both males and females 
of all the wealthy families. Among the Kadiak Eskimo, however, 
only those males who did the whaling of the tribe were mummified 
and the mummies of the Kadiak were provided with actual stone 
weapons and tools, but were not rigged out with all the other para- 


* In the Aleut region “animal matter readily dries without putrefaction.” (W. 
H. Dall, Cave Relics of the Aleutian Islands, Smithsonian Contributions, 1878, p. 31.) 

* W. H. Dall, Shell Heaps of the Aleutian Islands, pp. 84, 89, Smithsonian Con- 
tributions, 1878, and ibid., Cave Relics, pp. 5, 12, 19, 26. 
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phernalia of masks, effigies, etc., characteristic of Aleut mummies. 
First fruits were served up to the mummies by the living. 


Lisiansky says that all Kadiak workmen thought that the successful 
prosecution of their work required the use of magic derived through charms 
and purification ceremonies. This is perhaps a universal trait of early culture. 
Compare for example The Functional Families of the Patwin, (University of 
California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology), where 
occupational or functional groups existed on the basis of inherited magic 
ownership but where, nevertheless, anyone might undertake any occupation 
without the advantageous magic.) With the Kadiak, whaling was pre- 
sumably open to anyone, but it was thought the secrets with the magically 
treated implements were necessary to successful whaling. The magic was 
inherited, and therefore, the profession of whaling was virtually an inherited 
one; but the magic was given to that possible heir who had proven himself, 
during his father’s life, in his training physically and technically a capable 
whaler. Lisiansky writes (op. cit., pp. 174, 207-209) that, “The whale 
fishing, however fin distinction from other employments] belongs almost 
exclusively to particular families, and is handed down to those children who 
prove most expert in it. But this art is not brought to such perfection as in 
Greenland and many other places.” A Kadiak whaler, in a single bidarka, 
attacks only small whales,” using an harpoon with slate head. ‘“‘When 
wounded. . . the whale runs to sea and dies, and is perhaps never seen 
again,” unless washed ashore by wind and current. The whaler’s harpoon 
heads are marked so that each knows his own. The Kadiak considered 
the whale their choicest and best food, and the whalers “have great respect 
paid to them and are considered the purveyors of their countrymen.” But 
during the whaling season the whalers are considered unclean “and nobody 
would eat out of the same dish with them or even come near them.” At the 
commencement of spring, the whale fishermen go up into the mountains 
in the interior of the island” to search for eagle feathers, bear’s hair, and 
different stones and roots.” And “Of these whalers a story prevails that 
when the fishing season is over they conceal their instruments in the moun- 
tains until wanted again. And that they steal, whenever they can, the bodies of 
such fishermen as die and were known to have distinguished themselves in their 
alling, whom they preserve in caves. These bodies are said by some to be 
stolen from the idea that the possession of them conduces to render the fishing 
season prosperous, and, by others, that a juice or fat is extracted from them, 
into which an arrow is dipped, the whale, when wounded, dying the sooner 
from it.”” “The abominable custom prevailing among the whalers of stealing 
the dead bodies from the graves and secreting them in caverns. . . is carried 
so far that a father at his death bequeaths this cavern to the son whom he 
appoints to succeed him in the whale fishing, and the son endeavors to 


% Dall, Cave Relics, p. 26; ibid., Shell Heaps, p.90. Cf. the data on other collections 
in Yarrow, op. cit., p. 134 seq. 
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augment the precious collection so that a whaler may be found possessing 
upwards of twenty such corpses,” 


Mummification therefore had been diffused very nearly to 
the borders of the northward moving, cremating, Tlingit culture. 
It might well have in time been diffused the length of the coast. 
The body-dessicating air of the Aleut country was no better for 
drying a corpse than that of the Kwakiutl region where corpses 
placed in tree burial dried into mummies.® We have already de- 
scribed the crude attempts at temporary preservation of the corpse 
of chiefs and dear ones among the Tsimshian.” The Haida would 
probably- have appreciated mummification; at any rate, with 
them, “sometimes the body of a high chief was laid away ina 
small lean-to into which the rear wall of the house opened, so 
that the inmates could look in upon the coffin.** 

The practice of mummification, similar in so many significant 
details, rather general with one people, and restricted to a certain 
caste with the other, both peoples being territorially contiguous 
and the only ones in their territory making use of the practice, 
must have had a common origin in the case of the Aleuts and 
southern Eskimo. Since it has been such a late development, if 
for no other reason, it would be absurd to look to eastern North 
America for the origin of the practice, and it is difficult to admit 
its independent development especially because of the nearness 
of the Ainu who practiced mummification. The distance between 
the Ainu and the Aleuts was considerable, but if diffusion took 
place, as we have seen, it was probably early in the eighteenth 
century. It is not inconceivable that mummification remains to 
be disclosed as having been practiced among neighbors of the 
Ainu, perhaps some Japanese, and that with them the elaborate 
system of effigies, etc., was associated with mummification, and 
by them, carried northward. We note, at any rate that with the 
Ainu as with the Aleut, the skin is not cut, but the entrails are 
taken out without cutting—with the Ainu through the anus, 


% Curtis, op. cit., v. 10. 
67 See above, p. 132. 
68 Curtis, v. 11, p. 127. 
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with the Aleuts through the “‘pubic region,” probably. The Ainu 
dried the body in the open air, as the Aleuts probably did.” 

The lateness of the development of the practice of mummifica- 
tion probably prevented its further diffusion before the coming 
of the Europeans. Its special use for whalemen among the Aleuts, 
furthermore, is not connected, probably, with any immigration 
of mummifying nobles or craftsmen but was adopted especially 
for whalers as a result of the before-existing and more widely 
diffused use of corpses by whalers in the magic of their craft. 
The use of corpses by whalers is found also among the Clayoquot, 
Nootka and apparently also among the Makah Nootka of Cape 
Flattery, the Clayoquot occasionally using one of the accidental 
mummies resulting from tree burial. As was probably the case 
with the Aleuts, the wealth acquired in whaling among the Nootka 
led to chiefship, and the whaling craft is usually the prerogative 
of the head chief and nobles.” 


It seems to the writer that the urine-washing practices of the Kwakiutl 
are probably the result of a diffusion from the northward, as are probably 
the corpse-using practices of the Nootka whalers (See Curtis, v. 10, pp. 46-47). 
Unfortunately details on whaling and whale taboos are inadequate for the 
cultures between the Clayoquot and the Kadiak. For the Tlingit, Niblack 
writes that while seal and porpoise “flesh, or blubber, is esteemed a great 
delicacy, . . .they will not eat whale’s blubber for superstitious reasons.” 
(p. 276.) Apparently the Tlingit did no whaling. The Yakutat or most 
northerly tribe of Tlingit were different. Dall (Tribes of the Extreme North- 
west, pp. 21, 36-37) wrote that the Yakutat were said not to use the labret 
(at that day) and that “they are said not to adopt the totemic system, so 
much in vogue among the other Tlingits, and eat the blubber and flesh of the 


6 On the Ainu see the journal (French) 7’oung Pao, v. 3, p. 209, references being 
made to the Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, v. 13. Supplement, 1881, p. 34. The Ainu 
escribed are those of Krafto Island, Saghalin. (The same note refers to the mum- 
mification practiced on Darnely Island, described in Globus, v. 61, p. 248.) With the 
\inu the entrails were taken out through the anus by a friend of the deceased who has 
promised during the life of his friend to perform this function. The body is dried 
in the sun for thirty days and finally buried. 

7 See especially Curtis, op. cit., v. 9, and v. 10, pp. 46, 287-288; also J. G. Swan, 
The Northwest Coast, and J. G. Swan, The Makah, Smithsonian Contributions, 1869, 
pp. 52-53, 55, 59; and J. R. Jewitt, Narrative, 1815, pp. 30, 69-71, 83, 108. The Makah 
used to frequently bury their dead six feet below the surface of the earth in order to 
minimise the danger of desecration by whalers. 
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whale which the other tribes of their stock regard as unclean.” The Yakutat 
language was a very aberrant Tlingit language. Probably the Yakutat were 
an Eskimo group one step farther along the road in those earlier days to 
complete assimilation of Tlingit culture than their neighbors the Ugalakmiut 
Eskimo (Ugalenzes), who were an hybrid tribe whose language was being 
replaced by Tlingit and who called themselves the.Chilkatmiut. The shell. 
mounds bear some witness to the probability that the Eskimo once occupied 
the coast as far south at least as the Chilkat River. (See Dall in Smithsonian 
Contributions to Knowledge, 1877, p. 130; and Petroff, I: The Populations 
of Alaska, 10th Census of the U. S., 1880, v. 8, p. 146). While Dawson, 
(Queen Charlotte Island, p. 111), could find no evidence of the Haida ever 
pursuing the whale, a stranded whale was considered a great prize. I knowoj 
no reference to whaling or whale eating by the Tsimshian. Curtis could find 
no evidence of whaling among the Kwakiutl save that on the beach of the 
village of the Hayales, an extinct tribe of Quatsino Sound; there were many 
whalebones, and the Kwakiutl had a tradition that in that tribe there was 
a famous whaler who made use of corpses. (Curtis, v. 10, pp. 29, 287. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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THEOPHIL MITCHELL PRUDDEN 


Y THE RECENT death of Dr. Theophil Mitchell Prudden 
the Anthropological Association has lost one of its Founders, 
and Southwestern archaeology one of its foremost students. 
Although archaeology was an avocation with Dr. Prudden, he 
brought to it the resources of a mind naturally adapted to and 
specially trained for scientific endeavor. For many years it was 
his custom to relax the strain of his important professional duties 
with the Rockefeller Institute by trips to Colorado, Arizona and 
Utah. Summer after summer he travelled by packtrain across 
the arid plateaus of the San Juan country, and it is doubtful 
if any other man ever so thoroughly explored that difficult region. 
Dr. Prudden’s journeys were more than mere vacations, for 
he always brought back maps of the intricate canyon systems, 
notes on the climate, and descriptions and photographs of the 
hundreds of ruined pueblos and cliff houses that he encountered. 
Dr. Prudden, also, was far more than an observer and an amasser 
of data. His interest lay in the fundamental problems of culture- 
growth, and he at once saw in the Southwest a fertile field for 
morphological studies. He was the first to describe in print the 
early Basket Maker culture in an article in Harper’s magazine 
for June, 18977 This was followed in 1903 by ‘‘The Prehistoric 
Ruins of the San Juan Watershed” in the “Anthropologist,” a 
model report of reconnoisance, accompanied by a most invaluable 
map, but especially important in that it embodied the author’s 
identification of the old “unit-type” of pueblo structure, and thus 
laid the foundation for all subsequent research on the develop- 
mental side of Southwestern civilization. The problems raised 
by the discovery of the “unit-type”’ led Dr. Prudden to excavate 
a number of these early villages and to publish “The Circular 
Kivas of Small Ruins in the San Juan Watershed,” and “A 
Further Study of Small House Ruins” in the “Anthropologist” 
of 1914, and the “Memoirs” of 1918. 
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Dr. Prudden’s love for the San Juan was by no means con- 
fined to its scientific aspects; his “On the Great American Plateau” 
is the most vivid and delightfully sympathetic account of South- 
western life and desert travel that has yet appeared. His kindly 
nature endeared him to all those with whom he came in contact; 
to be known as a friend of Dr. Prudden’s was the best credential 
one could offer at any trading-post on the Navajo reservation. 

Of late years ill-health kept Dr. Prudden from his beloved 
San Juan, but his interest in the region, its people, and its ruins 
never flagged. He was a generous contributor to the funds of 
expeditions, he read with keen interest everything published 
on Southwestern archaeology, and his advice and friendly criticism 
were of the greatest help to the younger men entering the field. 

A. V. Kipper. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


Race Prejudice. JEAN Finot. Translated by Florence Wade-Evans. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1924. lx and 309 pps. $3.00 


This book contains 24 chapters grouped into five “parts” or 
sections. It is written with considerable earnestness and fire, and 
attempts by the marshalling of scientific data to swing public 
opinion around to a certain definite and rather new point of 
view. Parts of it are interesting. 

The volume is one of those which proclaims from the house tops 
a doctrine of equality among the races, and a program of brother- 
hood. Finot’s main wish is to deal only with facts. “Theory” he 
aflects to despise. He wishes to feel that he is scientifically minded, 
perfectly detached from prejudice and preconception, willing to 
go to any extremity if the facts will bear him out. He is willing 
to be regarded as bold, is ready, in brief, to carry the banner at the 
head of the millennial procession. His is a “reforming’”’ book, and 
its author has a bone to pick with nearly every investigator who 
preceded him. 

As a matter of fact, there are many passages in the book which 
indicate that the author has hypnotized himself; and he certainly 
did so when he succeeded in believing that he had achieved any 
impartial attitude. The book is a straight piece of ex parte writing, 
not more than passably well done even as pure rhetoric. 

Occasional vagueness in the style of the book I suspect to be due 
in part to the work of the translator, but aside from that I do not 
find more than two chapters which are clear, with evidence of proper 
organization. The best section is the author’s account, very lively 
and picturesque, of an effort to “get at’’ the traits of the French 
nation. It develops that the French are credited with the most 
inconsistent virtues, and convicted of the most inconsistent failings, 
by various people who are supposed to know. This chapter would 
have been instructive to most of us twenty-five years ago. Even yet, 
it is picturesque and amusing. 
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The author’s methods, however, call for some looking-over. When 
he grows over-heated (mere heat is his normal state), he is capable 
of putting three major discrepancies into one sentence. His whole 
book shows moreover a peculiar attitude; very hard for a Yankee 
like the reviewer to wholly understand. If consistency is the virtue 
of little minds, Finot’s may perhaps be a great one. He certainly 
regards consistency as a non-essential. In other words the book is 
a sermon, not a scientific treatise; and a sermon characterized by 
invective rather than strict logic. 

For example, he believes that ‘“‘race’”’ prejudice with all its fruits 
is intellectually foolish and morally wrong, but in the very first page 
of his “Foreword,” he commits himself to the idea that civilization 
is “Anglo-French humanity,’ nothing more. He is certainly in- 
consistent here with his proclamation of liberty, equality and fra- 
ternity among all races, tribes, stocks, and peoples. If only the 
English and French are civilized, some disability certainly attaches 
to the rest of us. Post-war propaganda of this sort makes one suspect 
the author of looking to his sales, rather than praying and working, 
as he claims, for the dawn of the millenium. The book does not seem 
altogether honest throughout. Either it isa little disingenuous, or the 
author more than a little naive. 

Our friend in framing his volume appeals most piously and 
virtuously to anthropological data; but meanwhile quite spitefully 
wishes all anthropologists at the devil. Why this is, I do not know. 
Many of them share his views in part, particularly American an- 
thropologists. He cites statements from the literature principally 
when he wishes to ridicule. When he wishes to “‘prove’”’ something 
he often cites no authorities at all. In this way, he makes the most 
astounding remarks, describes things unheard of, without citing any 
data. I may give an illustration of what I mean. 

In connection with the race problem in the United States, he says 
that the Red tribes are doomed, for the time being, to “‘irremediable 
extinction”’ (a first class logical difficulty here, if I am any judge) 
but he adds that “. . . .the negro and the Yankee under climatic 
influence both approximate to the type of the Red Skins.” (Race 
Prejudice, page 99). I have heard a good many sensational statements 
in my life, but for paralyzing effrontery, this bears away the palm. 
I wonder how this phrase ran in the French edition. Perhaps in the 
original tongue it was not quite such paralyzing drivel as in the 
English version. 
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Such a slap-dash manner of dealing with matters on this side of 
the sea is quite equalled by the author’s essays in other directions; 
for example, by his treatment of similar topics in the European field. 
He says on the page just cited that “a number”’ of bones, considered 
to be negroid, have been found in “different parts of Europe.” This 
is citing data with a vengeance. The reader thinks at once of the 
Grimaldi finds, but what other bones and what other parts of 
Europe are referred to is indeed a mystery. 

Such wild-eyed announcements, in which our author proclaims 
things hitherto unheard of, are matched by the most naive discovery 
of things not at all in need of being discovered. For example, the 
author advertises the idea that “the parts of our skeletal framework 
may change, under the influence of climatic factors, but they never 
in any case cross the line which separates mankind from the other 
animal species.”’ All this we do all of us truly and earnestly believe; 
but why speak of it? A man would be an outright lunatic to believe 
otherwise. Consider the sensation that would flood an anatomist’s 
bosom if he saw in a Auman skeleton, some bone that was not human. 
As far as such passages are concerned, a man looking for scientific 
information might as well read Jules Verne. 

The best thing I can find to say, in conclusion, of Finot’s work, 
is that it is a direct opposite to Grant’s Passing of the Great Race. 
If the latter book is poison, Finot’s is an appropriate antidote. 


T. T. WATERMAN. 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Evolution of Man. Essays by G. Extuior Smiru, M.A., M.D., 
Litt. D., D.Sc., F.R.C.P., F.R.S. Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, New York, 1924. Pages viii and 160. 19 figures. 
Price, $2.85. 

This all too brief book contains three more or less independent 
essays or lectures on the Evolution of Man and in addition a preface 
which might also be dignified by calling it an essay. The Foreword 
is one of the most interesting parts of the book, although it is os- 
tensibly to function only as an attempt to link up three essays 
written in 1912, 1916, and 1924. The subject of the Foreword is 
Man’s Pedigree. The other three essays are The Evolution of Man, 
Primitive Man, and The Human Brain. Although these essays 
overlap considerably and all have to do with an historical inquiry 
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into the circumstances of man’s origin and descent, any one of them 
could be profitablv expanded into a book. 

Figures 1 and 2 are charts, the first a tentative scheme of the 
relationships of the different genera, species, and races of the Human 
Family, and the second a tentative scheme of the relationships of the 
Order Primates. It would be poor sportsmanship to shoot at these 
targets, for such diagrams are always full of inconsistencies. Some 
ideas must be sacrificed or misrepresented in order to properly present 
others which appear more important to the author. 

The Primate tree does not differ in many details from those pub- 
lished by Gregory in this country, but the Human tree contains 
several new-ideas. Skin color and the development of the supraorbital 
region are the basis of arrangement. The Alpine race is made to 
branch off before the other European types. The justification of 
making the Nordic, Mediterranean, and Alpine races of equal rank 
with the Negro, Mongol, and Australoid groups might reasonably 
be questioned. 

For those of us who have had no chance to examine the Rhodesian 
man there is much of interest in Professor Smith’s disposition of 
this find. This type is regarded as a separate species of man more 
primitive even than Homo neanderthalensis and one which branched 
off the human stem very close to the point where Homo heidelbergensis 
diverged. This attribution is largely on the type of brain indicated by 
the cranial cast and will undoubtedly be challenged by many. 

Hesperopithecus is assigned to a position just below Pithecan- 
thropus. 

Figure 4 is a map of the wandering of the Primates. 

The first essay is almost wholly biological. It deals with the 
evolution of man as a mammal and as a Primate. Chief interest 
centers on the brain and more especially that portion of the cortical 
area designated by Professor Smith in 1901 as the neopallium. In 
the closing paragraph, the author expresses his opinion on “the 
fundamental similarity of the working of the human mind”’ and its 
impotency. 

The second essay deals more exclusively with man. He discusses 
the evolution of man physically and culturally. Since this essay 
has been reviewed in considerable detail by N. C. Nelson, it will be 
unnecessary to repeat the details of it here. Much of it is out of the 
field of the reviewer. 
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The third essay on the Human Brain is all too short. Anthrop- 
ologists will welcome warmly anything this eminent anatomist and 
anthropologist may contribute to our knowledge of the human brain 
and its development. It is to be hoped that Professor Smith will find 
time to collect his many important contributions to this subject 
into book form where they will be more accessible to anthropologists 
and psychologists. 

In brief this is a very valuable and stimulating collection of 
essays. Anthropologists, psychologists, and all others interested in 
the evolution of man will read this book with profit. Best of all, 
although the subjects are rather special ones, the essays are written 
in readily understandable English and are very easy reading. 

Louis R. SULLIVAN. 


Richtlinien fiir Korpermessungen und deren statistische verarbeitung 
mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung von Schiilermessungen. Von 
Doctor RupoitF Martin, o. 6. Professor der Anthropologie und 
Vorstand des Anthropologischen Instituts der Universitat Miinch- 
en. J. F. Lehmanns Verlag, Miinchen, 1924. Pamphlet form of 
64 pages with 30 figures and 4 plates. Price 30 cents. 


The title of this handbook is almost in itself a review. This guide 
supplements in a measure the well-known Lehrbuch der Anthropologie 


but it deals exclusively with the anthropological examination of 
school children. The observations and measurements recommended 
differ from those recommended in the Lehrbuch only in being fewer 
innumber. Many anthropologists who have experienced the diffi- 
culties of taking detailed measurements on children will undoubtedly 
feel that the number could be still further reduced without serious 
consequences. 

Although the purpose is apparently to reduce the number of 
instruments one is tempted to question the wisdom of recommending 
the beam calipers (body calipers) for such measures as head height, 
face height, nose height, and ear-height of head, and the spreading 
calipers for breadth of nose. It can be done no doubt, but such 
procedure would be awkward at best and probably rather discon- 
certing for the subject. After much experimenting on the height of 
the head (ear height) I am convinced that only by some such ap- 
paratus as T. Wingate Todd’s special measuring device can ear height 
of the head be measuredwith a reasonable degree of accuracy. 
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The booklet contains many time saving suggestions for the cal- 
culations of ages, grouping of the material by months, quarters, and 
half years. Forms for repeat or follow-up investigations are also 
suggested. 

Several pages are devoted to statistical method and to the presen- 
tation of results in tables and charts. 

All in all this is a very convenient summary of the form studies 
of growth should take. It is to be hoped it will reach all workers 
in this field. Its use, however, should be supplemented by the study 
of the Lehrbuch also. 

Louis R. SULLIvay, 


Rassenkunde des deutschen Vilkes. By Doctor Hans F. K. Guntur. 
Fourth revised edition, with 14 maps and 537 text figures. 512 
pages. J. F. Lehmanns Verlag. Miinchen, 1923. Unbound, $2.10; 
bound, $2.60. 


This book is a popular summary of the race types of Germany: 
their physical and mental characteristics. The author begins with 
a discussion of the concept of race and defines the four European 
racial typesfound in Germany. He has finally departed from Ripley 
far enough to recognize a fourth or Dinaric type in addition to 
the traditional Nordic, Mediterranean, and Alpine types. 

Some little space is devoted to an explanation of anthropometric 
technique, but it is apparently for purposes of initiation only. 

Four long sections deal with the physical characters of the four 
types. These are the most detailed and most profusely illustrated 
descriptions of the European types in a general book that have yet 
come to my notice. Cranial types as well as living are shown. There 
is an interesting, but all too short, section on Mongolism and Mongols 
in Germany and central Europe. Also a brief discussion of the amount 
of Negro blood that has found its way into Germany in historic times. 

In four more sections the psychical characteristics of the four 
races are dealt with. Here the author has compiled a large number of 
opinions and descriptions of the mental characteristics of the races. 
It is impossible of course for such characterizations to be free from 
prejudice, but they are interesting and thought-provoking neverthe- 
less. 

Some interesting estimates of the racia] composition of Germany 
are given. Some 60 percent of German blood is said to be Nordic 
in origin, although only 6 to 8 percent of the Germans are pure 
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Nordics. This is a rather complicated mathematical problem, but 
such figures would seem to me to indicate that practically everyone 
in Germany had a greater or lesser amount of Nordic blood. The 
Alpines are said to form only 20 percent of German blood, but this 
low estimate is accounted for by attributing 15 percent to Dinaric 
blood. Only two percent of German blood is Mediterranean. This 
seems incredible. Mongol blood forms 3 percent and in the east is 
as high as 6 to 8 percent. 

According to Giinther only 6 to 8 percent of the Germans are pure 
Nordics, 3 percent are pure Alpine, and 2 to 3 percent are pure 
Dinaric. This means that approximately 85 percent of the German 
people are of mixed racial origin. Estimates for Nordic blood are 
always based on pigmentation although there is growing evidence 
that all reductions of pigment are not Nordic in origin. 

From Germany the author proceeds to the rest of Europe and 
gives a brief discussion of the races of Europe for the most important 
European countries. Another section deals with race mixture and 
hybrids. 

After a short discussion of the very early types of man in Europe 
the author enters the more speculative field of the early history of 
the Nordics and attempts to allocate racially some of the famous 
historic figures, such as Aristotle, Caesar, etc. 

The concluding chapters deal with the racial prospects of Germany 
and the author concludes that Germany’s hope for the future lies 
in the Nordic race which forms the backbone of the nation. 

There is appended a long section dealing with the Jews and the 
Jewish problem. 

There is much of interest and value in the book. Some of the 
maps are especially interesting. The photographs will be valuable 


to those who teach anthropology. . 
poles) Louis R. SULLIVAN 


AMERICA 


The Ammassalik Eskimo, Contributions to the Ethnology of the East 
Greenland Natives. In two parts. Second part: No. 1, HJALMAR 
THUREN, On the Eskimo Music; No. 2, WILLIAM THALBITZER 
AND HJALMAR THUREN, Melodies from East Greenland: Meddel- 
elser om Grgnland, vol. xt, Copenhagen, 1923. 


In these two papers Messrs. Thalbitzer and Thuren have pre- 
sented a large number of songs comprising not only those collected 
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by Mr. Thalbitzer from the natives of various sections of Greenland, 
either from direct dictation or from transcribed phonograph records, 
but also those collected and published by R. Stein in an article en- 
titled Eskimo Music, which appeared in The White World, New 
York, for 1902, which the present authors have transposed and 
reproduced for the purpose of comparison with their own material, 

In the first section of the paper Mr. Thuren discusses the literature 
hitherto published on Eskimo music, and presents an analytical 
study of the songs of a number of tribes, including those from East 
Greenland which he and Mr. Thalbitzer collaborated in transcribing 
from the phonograph records. His analyses and the results he derives 
from them have the unusual merit (for musical studies) of being 
exceedingly clear and concise. They would have been a little more 
complete had he shown by tables or discussed more fully the rhythmic 
development of the songs, since he speaks with enthusiasm concerning 
the consistent rendering of rhythmic patterns which he considers 
far more complicated than the average European can adapt himself 
to. He employs no measure bars, using three degrees of accent signs, 
a plan which has its merits, but the absence of measure bars hampers 
the quick grasp of such metric and rhythmic peculiarities as may 
exist and he has not shown them in any other way. It is not clear 
whether he has tested the rhythmic accuracy through a number of 
renditions of the same song by the same singer and by different 
singers, although he states that the pattern prevails through different 
strophes in the course of the song. Mr. Thalbitzer says that the 
same song sung by different singers always varies, while in the few 
examples where the same general rhythmic or melodic idea occurs 
more than once in any song it appears to me that accuracy in 
repeating the pattern appears only sporadically and the majority 
of strophes change sightly. In the repetition of the same word 
phrases there is usually apt to be a general rhythmic structure 
which could as easily be followed by a chorus as by an individual. 
The melodic rhythmic structure in much primitive music is liable 
to be controlled by the speech rhythms although Mr. Thuren says 
that this is not always the case in these Eskimo songs. Mr. 
Thuren says: 


Text strophes and refrain strophes follow one another in definite order, 
and the subdivision of the refrain constantly returns in the same form, or 
at any rate with quite inconsiderable change. The text strophes in a song 
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use the same melodic basis, and however different the text may be, the singer 
always seeks to fit it into the framework of the melody once chosen, so that 
the length of the single melodic period and the principal rhythm are preserved 
as far as possible throughout the song. 


But fitting any text to the same melodic framework and main- 
taining the same time value for a given phrase of melody are two 
different things, and an attempt to follow the principal rhythms as 
far as possible still leaves great latitude for variation. The adherence 
to the same melodic framework with different texts, and, as a natural 
sequence, a rough similarity in rhythms belonging to the melodic 
pattern as first introduced, are common to the music of many Amer- 
ican Indian tribes; but, unless the total time values for any melodic 
phrase are maintained almost exactly even when accompanied by 
different texts, this need not argue for high or artistic rhythmic 
development. With the exception of one or two songs, there is nothing 
in the present collection to indicate that, regardiess of text, pro- 
portionate time values for the melody tones are maintained in more 
than casual fashion. It is unfortunate that Mr. Stein’s melodies 
were written in abbreviated style, with merely letter indications with 
prime marks to represent the repetitions of the same melodic phrase 
with variations. Mr. Thuren was necessarily hampered by this 
condition. 

The music is also studied not only from the standpoint of scales 
but from that of melodic composition or phrase structure, a side 
which most writers on exotic music are inclined to dismiss lightly 
or overlook altogether. From the scale analyses it is found that 
intervals larger than a half step are preferred, namely whole, 5/4 or 
3/4 steps. Melodically the Eskimo have not developed, Mr. Thuren 
thinks, to the degree that they have rhythmically. There is one prom- 
inent tone which the author calls the onus currens, and usually one 
below it, ranging from a third to a fourth downward, usually a fourth. 
There are two or three tones above the fonus currens, close to it, 
particularly in the East Greenland melodies. Such a tonal table 
is comparable to that encountered in the chant music of some of 
the Polynesians and other peoples whose music is but little advanced. 
The Eskimo melodies reveal a very constant relation between the 
total range of each song and the number of pitches composing its 
melodic structure, showing that with the exception of the skip of 
the fourth from the fonus currens down to the lowest tone the intervals 
used are about one degree in magnitude. The most common scales 
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jn East Greenland music have, in order of pitch, the first, fourth 
and fifth or the first, third and fifth. 

Smith Sound melodies appear to be less definitely formed than 
those of East Greenland and employ a larger number of scales, with 
a marked tendency to connect dissimilar melodic motifs. Some songs 
have only one motif, repeated indefinitely with slight variations, 
While the interval of the perfect fourth is the melodic basis of most 
of the tunes, they differ from those of East Greenland in grouping 
other tones close about the lowest rather than the highest limit of 
the prevailing interval. The East Greenlanders employed in addition 
to their real songs a kind of a recitative, lying between real melody 
and speech. The Smith Sound Eskimo have recitatives, but weave 
more melody into them, and the impression has been gained that 
in that locality the music has felt some foreign influence. 

In North Greenland the pentatonic scale prevails and the music 
has been more influenced still by European melodies, yet there isa 
resemblance to the Smith Sound songs. The joining of dissimilar 
melodic themes extends to choosing quite different levels. The 
Southwest Greenlanders have been even more influenced by European 
music and their scales tend to be diatonic. 

Mr. Thuren concludes that the songs of the Smith Sound Eskimo, 
Northwest Greenlanders, and Central Eskimo, (based on Dr. Boas’ 
work), are related, while those of the East Greenlanders are much 
less developed melodically. 

Mr. Thalbitzer’s article, Melodies from East Greenland, gives in 
full the material which he collected and on which Mr. Thuren based 
his study of the music of that region. The collection is prefaced by 
introductory remarks on the source of the melodies and on the singers, 
on the value of the phonograph as compared to recording in notation 
from direct dictation,and the desirability of combined efforts of two 
transcribers in deciding upon the written form. He mentions par- 
ticularly the extent of emotional expression achieved by the Eskimo 
in their songs, as comparable to that in European music, and the art 
revealed in rendering children’s songs, necessitating the finest mod- 
ulations of the voice. 

It appears that the same melody does not travel among very 
many tribes, so that it is impossible to conclude whether such melodies 
as have been collected have remained unchanged for generations. Mr. 
Thalbitzer feels that the relatively high development apparent in the 
music of the East Greenlanders argues a growth of hundreds of years 
uninfluenced by any but Eskimo ideas. HELEN H. RoseERts 
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AUSTRALIA 


Origin of Australian Beliefs. LAMBERT Enrutcn. Anthropos-Admin- 
istration, St. Gabriel Médling, Vienna, 1922, 78 pp, 2 maps. 


Professor Ehrlich is chiefly concerned with the beliefs in a Supreme 
Being that have been reported from some Australian tribes. The 
frst half of his book is concerned to show that the various “‘evolu- 
tionary” theories of religion (Tylor, Frazer, Marett, Durkheim, 
etc.) fail to give a satisfactory explanation of the beliefs and customs 
of the Australians. The criticisms are necessarily very condensed, 
and are consequently in some instances not very effective. The 
criticism of Durkheim’s theory, for instance, deals almost entirely 
with quite minor points that do not really affect the main thesis, 
and the only criticism directly aimed at this is to the effect that it 
“would necessarily destroy all actual religion in those who would 
accept it as the true explanation of religion.”’ (p. 43.) ‘‘Durkheim’s 
theory, in its effort to explain religion, destroys all religion, which 
is its proper subject. Can this be true science?” This criticism would 
hardly seem to be justified, and would in any case be equally ap- 
plicable to any attempt to explain religion by natural causes, social 
psychological. The test of a scientific theory is not what its 
effects will be but if it is true. 

In the second half of his book Professor Ehrlich deals with the 
“culture-history” of Australia. He accepts the views of Graebner 
with some criticisms and modifications. He concludes (in agreement 
with Father Schmidt) that “the fact that we meet Supreme Beings 
in the southeast of Australia and that the more we approach the area 
of the most archaic culture the more divine and free from mythological 
admixture do they appear, justifies our assumption that they are an 
element of the most primitive culture of Australia; but that they 
have undergone the influence of cultures of later immigrations which 
legraded them by identifying them with their own ancestors, cultural 
heroes, and applying to them their lunar and solar mythology.” 
In his discussion of the meaning of the Australian mythology, par- 
ticularly of the Southeast he adopts the view of Matthew that the 
myths are really the disguised record of tribal history. He criticises 
Schmidt’s view that these myths are really lunar and solar myths, 
but thinks that astral elements have modified the original hero- 
legends.. ‘It is natural that Nuralie, Bunjil, and their sons should 
be depicted as stars or as the sun. For, primitive man, contemplating 
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celestial phenomena, would find in them a naive analogy to the 
tradition of his tribe and would thus transfer the heroes of his people 
as constellations to the heavens in order to have them always before 
his eyes.” (p. 75). (This is not an unfair example of the type of 
argument that is to be found in Professor Ehrlich’s work.) 

There are two maps showing the distribution of different types 
of social organization and of totemism in Australia. These maps 
contain some errors. For example the tribes in the southwest corner 
are erroneously marked as having a four class system, whereas they 
have only the dual division. In Eastern Australia only the Euahlayi 
are shown as having individual totems wheres many tribes of this 
region have them. The whole of Southeast Australia is marked as 
a region of animal totems while the centre and west is marked asa 
region of animal and plant totems. But the real condition is more 
complicated than this. In Southeast Australia we have a system 
of totems and sub-totems and while the principal totems are nearly 
but not quite always animals there are many plants among the 
subordinate totems. In the west there are multiple totems (animal 
and vegetable) with no such distinction of principal and subordinate 
totems. 

It may very well be questioned whether discussions such as are 
contained in this book and similar works are really of very much 
value to science in the present state of our knowledge of Australia. 
Thus our knowledge of the belief in a Supreme Being is based on 
very imperfect observations, and in such matters incomplete in- 
formation is generally false information. It is worse still when an 
author relies, as does Professor Ehrlich, on arguments from dis- 
tribution in a region of which the greater part has not been eth- 
nologically explored. Thus he lays great stress on the local dis- 
tribution of the belief in a Supreme Being in the southeast. But 
beliefs which seem to be of exactly the same kind are to be found in 
the extreme west, and may quite possibly be discovered in many other 
regions when they are sought with care. For one characteristic of 
these beliefs in both east and west of the continent is that they are 
kept secret amongst the initiated men, and would not in the ordinary 
way ever come to the notice of a white man even though he might 
have lived amongst the natives for many years. 

The same thing is true of the mythology. The available infor- 
mation consists of mere fragments of which it is almost useless to 
discuss the meaning. What is needed is intensive field-work on 
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large scale to obtain, before it is too late, the information that will 
enable us to discuss the problem of Australian culture with some 
hope of reaching verifiable conclusions. 

A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN 


OCEANIA 


Tongan Place Names. EDWARD WINSLOW GiFForD. Bernice P. Bishop 
Museum. Bulletin 6 (Bayard Dominick Expedition Publication 
No. 7), 1923. 


This valuable contribution to Polynesian ethnogeography, pro- 
duced by the Bishop Museum, Honolulu, is further fruit of the 
Bayard Dominick Expeditions. Four thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-six names of localities in Tonga are recorded. The author’s 
study of these names has led him to important and interesting 
conclusions respecting the movements of the people within the 
Tongan Group, and he has also presented certain deductions from 
the comparison of a limited number of Samoan with Tongan place 
names. Interesting and important as these results are, the full use- 
fulness of this record will appear only when the publication of similar 
lists from other Polynesian and extra-Polynesian regions makes 
possible an extensive ethnogeographic survey of the whole area 
concerned. The verdicts of such a survey, amenable as they are 
to strict statistical method, may well approximate to certainty. 
In this, as in-so many matters anthropological, the work should be 
put in hand without delay. A perusal of Mr. Gifford’s Tongan 
Gazetteer reveals the presence of names introduced from European 
sources, with of course the concomitant probability that native 
names will soon disappear from foreign named localities. This, 
however, is no new phenomenon; Samoan and Fijian names have been 
brought to Tonga. 

Mr. Gifford introduces the Gazetteer with eight geographical 
poems, of which both Tongan text and English translation have been 
published. As the author was less than a year in the Tongan Group 
he was compelled to rely on others for his translations. The names 
scattered throughout these poems are in some instances written 
in the English version in their original Tongan forms, and in others 
translated into English. Although some of these English renderings of 
Tongan names possess poetic beauty, and although only a proportion 
of them are susceptible to such treatment, yet it would have been 
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better perhaps to have adopted a thoroughly free treatment of the 
poems, including the names, or else to have adhered to the Tongan 
names and relegated suggestions as to their meanings to notes or to 
the Gazetteer. In these, as in other Tongan poems, there is so much 
that is unfamiliar, even to those possessing a good working knowledge 
of the language, that it is impossible to regard the English as in all 
cases a literal translation of the Tongan. 

Mr. Gifford’s analysis of the names found in the five parts of the 
group, viz., Tongatabu, Haapai, Vavau, Niuafoou, and Niuatoputapu 
shows that Haapai, Vavau, and Niuafoou have closer relations with 
Tongatabu than with each other. This result, contradicting the 
anticipations aroused by geographical propinquity, confirms the tra- 
dition of long political supremacy of Tongatabu, and the author 
advances reasons also for assigning to the latter island a longer 
occupancy than that of the other parts of the group. The one ex- 
ception to this greater intimacy of contact with Tongatabu is that 
of Niuatoputapu, which shares the highest percentage of its names 
with Vavau, though even here Tongatabu is a very close second. The 
Gazetteer itself is much more than a mere list of names. The author 
has recorded (1) the feature to which the name is applied; (2) the 
group of islands in which the feature occurs; (3) the island on which 
the place is located; (4) the village near which it is located; (5) the 
name of the landlord; (6) miscellaneous data, which include many 
interesting pieces of folklore and tradition. It should be noted that 
the rapid accumulation of so large a list, with much attendant in- 
formation, was made possible by the records of the Land Office being 
placed at the disposal of Mr. Gifford. Should similar work be under- 
taken in other regions similar records would doubtless be available 
and facilitate its accomplishment. Mr. Gifford sounds a necessary 
warning against too great reliance on the meanings suggested, but 
the attempt to analyze name forms has, against other virtues, phil- 
ological value. Whilst some of the names, largely descriptive, have 
clear enough meanings, there are many to whose meaning the clue 
can be furnished, if at all, only by comparative methods. 

The volume contains very clear outline maps of Tongatabu and 
Vavau, and the admirable presentation of the closeness of relation 
of the various parts of the group, as revealed by analysis of the place 
names, is accompanied by a little sketch which illustrates the position 
at a glance. This paper is an excellent production; the introductory 
notes and analysis are succinct and lucid; the arrangement and 
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printing of the Gazetteer present the material with the utmost 
clearness. It is to be hoped that similar compilations for other regions 
will make possible the extensive survey to which this investigation of 
Tongan names is a prelude. One might suggest, also, that personal 
names would repay attention of the same kind. 

E. F. V. CoLtocort 
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Swinburne, J. Population and the Social Problem. New York: Mac- 
Millan and Company, 1924. 8 vo. $6.00. 

Uhle, Max. Explorations at Chincha. Edited by A. L. Kroeber. (Uni- 
versity of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
v.21, no. 2, 1924, pp. 57-94). $1.60. 

Von Niedermayer, Oskar. Afghanistan; With a Contribution by Ernst 
Diez: Die Buddistschen und Islamischen Baudenkma ler Afganistans. 
Liepsig: Karl Hierseman, 1924. 4to, 70 text figs., 246 copper plates illus. 
$19.00. 

Wallis, Wilson D. Mental Pattern in Relation to Culture (Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, v. 19, no. 2, July-September, 1924). 
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Waterman, T. T. The Shake Religion of Puget Sound (Smithsonian 
Report for 1922 [1924], pp. 499-507). 

Weber, Max. Gesammette Aufsatze sur Sozial- und Wirtschaftsges. 
chichle. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1924. GM 12.50; Froeign, 
GM 15- 

Williams, Caroline Ransom. Gold and Silver Jewelry and Related 
Objects [Egyptian]. New York: The New York Historical Society, 1924. 
4 to., xii-281 pp. $10.00. 

Willoughby, Charles C. Indian Burial Places at Winthrop, Massa- 
chusetts; with notes on the Skeletal Remains by Earnest H. Hooton (Papers 
of the Peabody Museum, v. 11, no. 1, 1924, 36 pp.). 

William, Robert W. Astronomical Notes on the Maya Codices (Papers 
of the Peabody Museum, v. 6, no. 3, 1924, 46 pp.). 

Wintemberg, W. J. Examples of Graphic Art on Archaeological Art. 
ifacts from Ontario (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, third 
series, 1924, v. 18, pp. 33-50). 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
A RECTIFICATION 


“Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Volume 76, Number 13. 
Preliminary Archaeological Explorations at Weeden Island, Florida,” 
by Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, is a very interesting account of recent work 
near St. Petersburg, on Tampa Bay, Florida. 

Under the heading ““Human Heads Made of Burnt Clay” is a 
statement (footnote 2, p. 15) that might indicate carelessness on 
my part, were this statement not an error. 

The footnote is as follows: ‘Clarence B. Moore (Notes on Ten 
Thousand Islands) figures (p. 463) a human head effigy from Choko- 
loskee Key. In the Index he refers to ‘human head-effigies on rim 
of vessel’ collected at Moundsville, but makes no reference to it 
in text.” 


There is no such reference in the index to “Notes on the Ten 
Thousand Islands” and the head-effigy from Chokoloskee Key is 
described in the text as not of pottery but of stone. 

Moundsville is a famous site in West Virginia. 

Moundville, Alabama, is described in my “‘Moundville Revisited”’ 
which forms part of Volume x111 of the Journal of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, in which also is included my 
“Notes on the Ten Thousand Islands.” 

“Human head-effigies on rim of vessel’’ in the index of “‘“Mound- 
ville Revisited” cites, page 346 on which we find ‘“‘Vessel No. 5 from 
the ground south of Mound D, is a small bowl with a notched band 
around the rim and three equidistant, rudely modeled effigies of 
human heads, projecting upward.” 

CLARENCE B. MOORE 


THE TWENTY-FIRST INTERNATIONAL AMERICANIST 
CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION! (GOTHENBURG) 


The Second Session of the Twenty-first International Americanist 
Congress almost immediately followed the First, the participants 
of the latter being for the most part taken in a special train from The 
Hague to Gothenburg (Géteborg). The Second Session, which 
enjoyed the patronage of the King of Sweden, was held at the 
Hégskola of Gothenburg, an institution of university grade, and 
lasted from August twentieth until August twenty-sixth, 1924. The 
original date for closing the proceedings had to be advanced by one 
day owing to the number of papers presented, and even so on most 
of the days it was necessary to divide the members into sections. 
None of the guests will readily forget the hospitality lavished upon 
them by their Swedish hosts, from the time of Governor Oscar von 
Sydow’s reception on the opening night until the official banquet at 
the City Hall given by the City of Gothenburg on the last evening. 
This dinner, as well as the last day’s proceedings, were attended by 
the Crown Prince and Princess, both of whom for some time past 
have taken an interest in archaeological research. A _ noticeable 
phenomenon was the attention devoted to the Congress by the daily 
press, which fully reported every session, giving long abstracts of 
the more significant communications. The most important matter 
of business settled related to the site of the next Congress. Owing to 
the representations of the European participants, who pleaded the 
difficult financial situation of European scholars, it was decided to 
accept the invitation of the Italian Minister of Education to hold 
the next Americanist Congress in Italy. A corresponding invitation 
from the City of Philadelphia was accordingly declined with thanks. 

As is usual at such gatherings, the informal meetings of co-workers 
in small groups were among the most enjoyable events of the week’s 
happenings. Thus Father Schmidt, Professor Boas, and others had 
an opportunity of discussing schemes of phonetic transcription; while 
Doctors Lehmann, Morley, and Spinden were able to argue the 
principles of Maya chronology. Those interested in Old World 
and New World connections had the pleasure of hearing Messrs. 


1 The account of the first session will be published when submitted. 
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Bogoras and Sternberg express their views from the angle of Siberian 
research. 

On Sunday, August 24, the members were taken by boat to 
Kyvik, where Dr. Sarauw demonstrated a prehistoric archaeologicai 
site, which was forthwith attacked by M. Capitan. After a collation 
due to the hospitality of Herr Bernstrém, the party returned to the 
City, where they were treated to two superb sets of motion pictures, 


the first consisting of Dr. Bolinder’s cinematographs from Colombia, 
the second of a remarkable series illustrating Lapp ethnography. 

The extraordinary success of the Session was largely due to the 
untiring efforts of the General Secretary, Baron Erland Norden- 
skidld, and the Géteborg Museum under his charge not only formed 
a natural rallying place of participants when not attending the 
meetings but created a profound impression owing to the model 
arrangement and labeling of its extensive South American collections. 

Of the papers presented, the reports of quite recent investigations 
aroused special interest, viz. Fathers Koppers’ and Gusinde’s de- 
scriptions of work in Tierra del Fuego; and Doctors Birket-Smith 
and Matthiassen’s preliminary reports on the ethnological and 
archaeological results of the Fifth Thule Expedition. 

The following papers were presented: 


Wednesday, August 20. 

Rivet. Les éléments constitutifs des civilisations du Nord- 
ouest de l’Amerique du Sud. 

Morley. The Excavations at Chichen Itza by the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington in 1924. 

Koppers. Die geheime Jugendweihe der Yagan. 

Gusinde. Die geheimen Jugendweihen der Ona und Alakaluf. 

Thursday, August 21. 

Eaton. Food Animals of the Peruvian Highlands. 

Krause. Beitrage zur Ethnographie des Araguaya-Xingi- 
Gebietes. 

Karsten. Animism of the South American Indians. 

Posnansky. Neue Forschungen in den Wiisten von “‘Carangas.” 

Roquette-Pinto. On the Nanduty of Paraguay. 

Koppers. Mythologie und Weltanschauung der Yagan. 

Heger. Klangplatten aus Nephrit aus Venezuela. 

Capitan. Les tétes humaines coupées et figurées sur les vases 
de Nazca. 

Mason. Archaeological investigations in the region of Santa 
Marta, Colombia. 

Danzel. Die altmexikanische Magie im Lichte der neuen 
religionsvergleichenden und, vélkerpsychologischen 
Forschung. 


Termer. 
Callegari. 
Rock. 


Friday, August 22. 
Kaj Birket-Smith. 


Mathiassen. 
Bogoras. 
Thalbitzer. 
KGnig. 
Rivet. 
Aichel. 
Rock. 
Saville. 
Gann. 
Capitan. 


Larsen. 


Oberhummer. 


Saturday, August 23. 


Morley. 
Lehmann. 


Uhle. 


Joyce. 
Martinez. 


Wiener. 
Stahl. 

van Panhuys. 
W. Schmidt. 


Rivet. 
Preuss. 
Rivet. 


Monday, August 25. 


Sapper. 
Cooper. 
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Die Staatswesen der Mayavolker. 

Mon excursion archéologique au Mexique. 

Der altmexikanische Prunkfederschild des Natur- 
historischen Museums in Wien. 


Preliminary Report on the Ethnological Results 
of the Fifth Thule Expedition. 

Preliminary Report on the Archaeological Results 
of the Fifth Thule Expedition. 

Early migrations of the Eskimo from Asia to 
America. 

Cultic Festivals and Games in Greenland. 
Gedanken zur Frage nach der Urheimat der Eskimo. 
Interprétation ethnographique de deux objets 
archéologiques. 

Osterinselpaldolithen in prahistorischen Grabern 
Chiles. 

Ein mythisch-religidses Motiv der alten Mayakunst. 
The Woodcarver’s Art in Ancient Mexico. 

Maya Jades. 

Les huacos, amulettes et fétiches des tombes 
péruviennes. 

The Discovery of the North American Mainland 
Twenty Years before Columbus. 

Amerika auf einem Globus von 1522 und auf einer 
Weltkarte von Sancho Gutierrez von 1551. 


Recent Discoveries in Maya Chronology. 

Die raumliche und zeitliche Gliederung der Volker 
Mittelamerikas. 

Der mittelamerikanische Ursprung der Mound- 
builder und Pueblo Civilisation. 

The hieroglyphic stairway from Naranjo. 
Correlacién entre la Cronologia Maya y la Cristiana, 
Fechas de las inscripciones Mayas. 

The Philological History of ‘“Tobacco”’ in America. 
Das Tabakrauchen in Siidamerika. 

Observations on the name bacove. 

Die Bedeutung der Genitivstellung fiir den Sprach- 
aufbau in den Sprachen von Siid- u. Mittelamerika. 
La parenté de I’ Uru et de l’Arawak. 

Das Verbum in der Sprache der Kagaba, Kolumbien 
La langue Arda; une amusante méprise. 


Brujeria in Guatemala. 
Culture Areas and Culture Diffusion in South 
America. 
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Lebzelter. 


Gusinde. 

van Panhuys. 
Kramer. 
Aichel. 
Hendriksen. 
Max Schmidt. 


Andres. 


Heger. 


Gates. 
Preuss. 


Sternberg. 


Oberhummer. 


Jane. 
Hauthal. 


Olascoaga. 
Debenedetti. 


Hirtzel. 


Salas. 
luesday, August 26 
Spinden. 
Boas. 
Lowie. 


Uber Ona-Schadel im Feuerland; zur Frage des 
Vorkommens eines australoiden Elements in Siid- 
amerika. 

Mythologie und Weltanschauung der Ona und 
Alakaluf. 

Recherche des tableaux sur le Brésil offerts par le 
Prince Jean Maurice de Nassau au Roi Louis xiv. 

Ein Stick siidamerikanische Ornamentik. 

Ueber Feuerbohrtechnik in Chile und ihre Ver- 
wendung durch die Landbevélkerung in heutiger 
Zeit. 

Notes on the plotting of difficult accessible ruins, 
with special reference to Inca ruins and some of 
their characteristic details and refinements. 

Fiir die Erforschung der altperuanischen Kultur 
bedeutungsvolle Sammlungsgegenstande des Ber- 
liner Museums fiir Vélkerkunde. 

Parallelen im Opferritus der altgriechischen Bu- 
phonia-Opfer und im Kultus des mexikanischen 
Gottes Xipe Totec. 

Ein altperuanisches Gewebe mit merkwiirdiger 
Bemalung. 

A page of the Dresden Codex. - 

Die Mexicano im Staate Durango und ihre Uber- 
lieferungen in meinen Textaufnahmen. 

The Idea of Divine Election in Shamanism as 
illustrated by material from the North Pacific 
tribes in Asia and North America. 

Die Geographie von Mexico in den Briefen von 
Cortez. 

Las Casas, and the early history of America 

Zwei bemerkenswerthe Funde im siidlichen Pata- 
gonien. 

Les races aborigénes de la République Argentine. 
Expediciones arqueologicas oficiales y privadas en 
el Noroeste Argentino. 

Collection d’Antiquités guatemaltéques du musée 
d’Archéologie de |’ Université de Gand. 

Origenes Americanos. 


Chorotegan Culture. 

Relations between America and the Old World. 

On the Historical Connections between Certain Old 
World and New World Beliefs. 


Ropert H. Lowie. 


n 
th 


ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE WASHINGTON MEETING AND 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

The American Anthropological Association held its twenty-third 
annual meeting at the United States National Museum, Washington, 

D. C., on January 1, 2, and 3, 1925, in conjunction with Section H, 

American Association for -the Advancement of Science, and the 

American Folk-Lore Society. 


One meeting of the Council was held, with President Hough in 
the chair. 


CounciLt MEETING, JAN. 2, 2 P. M. 
The following reports were read and accepted: 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The proceedings of the last annual meeting of the Association 


were published in the American Anthropologist for January-March, 


1924. There has been no special meeting of the Association nor of 
the Council during the year. 

The anthropological membership of the Division of Anthropology 
and Psychology in the National Research Council is now as follows: 

To serve until July 1, 1926: M. H. Saville, F. G. Speck, J. R. 
Swanton. 

To serve until July 1, 1927: A. Hrdlicka, A. V. Kidder, R. J. 
Terry. 

The Association has lost by death during the year eight members: 
Mr. Latham Child; Rev. George W. Cooke; Mrs. Mary V. Jones; 
Mr. M. C. Long, a founder; Mr. W. E. Myers; Dr. T. Mitchell 
Prudden, a founder; Dr. William A. Stone; and Dr. Dean C. Wor- 
cester. 

Seven members have resigned, eight have died, four have been 
dropped, and thirty-seven new members have been added, making 
a net gain of twenty-six. The membership at present is as follows: 
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Honorary members 
Life members 
Regular members 


624 


Respectfully submitted, 
ALFRED V. KIppEr, 
Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
Receipts 


Balance on hand December 17, 1923 
American Ethnological Society 
Anthropological Society of Washington 
Annual membership dues: 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 197.60 
1926 7.00 
Sale of publications 
Reimbursements 
Interest 


$6148.64 


Disbursements 


George Banta Publishing Co.: 
Printing etc. $2269.57 
Postage. .. . 24.44 
Storage Dec. 1923-July 1924 80.00 
Maurice Joyce Engraving Co. 
Editor’s Expenses 
Secretary’s and Treasurer’s Expenses 
Miscellaneous expenses ee .63 $2973.10 


Cash on hand ~ 3175.54 


$6148.64 


Resources 


Cash on hand Dec. 18, 1924 at $3175.54 
Due from sales: 
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Due from dues: 
Due from A. S. W. (Vol. 25, 4; Vol. 26, 
Duefvom A. E.S. (Vol. 26, no. 112.00 
Due from A.S. W. (After vol. 26, no. 4 appears) 40.00 
Due from A. E.S. (After vol. 26, no. 4 appears) 112.00 
Due from reimbursements (Memoir 31).......... 200.00 
Due from reimbursements (Volume 25, no. 3)..... 9.45 970.16 
$4145.70 
Liabilities 
Membership dues for 1925 & 1926 already paid... $ 204.60 
Cost of Anthropologist Vol. 26, no. 3 (Est.)....... 650.00 
Cost of Anthropologist Vol. 26, no. 4 (Est.)....... 650.00 
Storage on back stock (August-December 1924)... 50.00 
Net excess resources over liabilities. ..... 2591.10 
$4145.70 
Cost of publications 
American Anthropologist, vol. 25, no. 4 
54.95 $ 643.97 
$ 571.28 
American Anthropologist, Vol. 26, no. 1 
American Anthropologist, Vol. 26, no. 2 
and Gisteibution . 361.28 
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PERMANENT FUND 


Receipts 
.. $1560.37 
Interest, April, 1924.............. 
Interest, October, 1924.............. 8.51 
16.99 
Profit on sale War Savings Stamps. . : 4.19 
$1581.56 
Investments 
War Savings Stamps............. eae 21.06 
Treasury Savings Certificates........... 60.00 $ 469.18 
Cash awaiting investment........... ‘2 12.38 
Loan to general fund............. ete ‘on 1100.00 
$1581.56 


The accounts of the Treasurer, A. V. Kidder, have been examined 


and found correct. - 
A. M. TozzeEr, 


E. A. Hooton, 
Auditing Committee. 


The statement presented above shows the Association to be in 
sound financial condition. This state of affairs has been brought 
about by extreme economy on the part of the former Editors, Drs. 
Goddard and Swanton, and the present Editor Dr. Lowie; by a large 
increase in sales of back numbers of the journal; and by the generosity 
of several of our members, who have personally financed the publica- 
tion of Memoirs, and paid for the illustrations of articles in the 
Anthropologist. We accordingly enter the year 1925 with a net 
excess of resources over liabilities of $2,591.10. 

According to our constitution (Art. 1x, sec. 5) any surplus of 
the general or working fund beyond current needs shall be added 
to the permanent fund. The phrase “Beyond current needs” permits, 
of course, various interpretations, and opens up questions which must 
be settled by the Council or by its Committee on Policy, but which 
may perhaps properly be raised by the Treasurer as the individual 
responsible for the handling of the present surplus. 

First, the indebtedness of $1100.00 of the general fund to the 
permanent fund. This loan was made many years ago, and has borne 
no interest. We are now, for the first time, able to repay it without 
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dangerously reducing our working balance. The Treasurer recom- 
mends, therefore, that the above amount be transferred to the 
permanent fund. 

Second, the handling of the remaining balance of $1491.10 (or 
of $2591.10 if the previous recommendation be not confirmed). 
Should this also be added to the permanent fund; should it be carried 
as an emergency balance without inclusion in the budget; or should 
it, wholly or in part, be included in the budget for the enlargement 
of the Anthropologist? Pending the solution of these questions 
by the Council, the Treasurer has prepared a tentative budget based 
on the normal annual income of the Association, a budget which 
permits no increase in the size of the Anthro pologist. 

Third, the disposal of the back stock. During the period when 
the Anthropologist was printed in Lancaster, Pa., the excess 
copies of each issue were stored free of charge by the New Era Co. 
When in 1921 a change was made to the George Banta Publishing Co. 
of Menasha, Wisconsin, the then Treasurer arranged to have the 
back stock transferred to their keeping. It was, however, not realized 
how large an amount of this material had accumulated, and when the 
shipment arrived at Menasha it was found too bulky to be housed 
by the Banta Co., and it accordingly became necessary to rent storage 
space at $10.00 per month. Up to the present year $280.00 has been 
paid for storage, and the Treasurer is most anxious to make some 
arrangement whereby this drain on the Association’s fimances may 
be stopped. 

The Banta Co. have agreed to keep for us twenty-five copies of 
each issue or a total to date of 2,600 copies. This should be a sufficient 
quantity to fill such orders for back stock as we are likely to receive 
during the next two or three years. The stock on hand, however, 
amounts to some 13,000 copies. Did it consist of complete sets, there 
would be no question of the desirability of preserving the entire 
amount, but it is very unevenly distributed. Of some issues there 
are as many as 650 copies, others are practically exhausted. Hence 
our ability to provide complete sets is very limited, and it is by the 
sale of such sets that we are most easily able to dispose of back stock. 
By reprinting about ten issues we could fill out some fifty sets, but 
the expense of reprinting would probably amount to not less than 
$5,000.00 Unless, therefore, it could be arranged to guarantee this 
amount by advance subscriptions for sets, it would appear inadvisable 
to reprint until the demand is more insistent than it is at present. 
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The excess of certain issues, however, is far beyond any con- 
ceivable need, and the Treasurer therefore recommends that the 
supply of each issue of which we possess more than 100 copies be 
reduced to 100; that all issues of less than 100 copies be retained 
complete; that the Banta Company’s offer to store 25 copies of each 
issue be accepted; and that the balance of the stock be shipped to 
whatever institution may be prevailed upon to provide free dead 
storage. The expense of packing and shipment will not exceed 
$500.00 and will probably not be more than $300.00. It should be 
noted that even the larger of the above amounts would be saved in 
five years by stopping the present storage charge of $120.00 per year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ALFRED V. KIDDER, 
Treasurer. 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


During the absence of the editor for about eight months his duties 
have been carried by Associate Editor Gifford, assisted by A. H. 
Gayton who has been added to the editorial staff as a part-time paid 
assistant. 

One memoir, of forty-two pages, has been issued during 1924. 
It is Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons’ “The Scalp Ceremonial of Zufii.”” Dr. 
Parsons has generously borne the expense of publication. 

One of the editorial objectives during 1924 has been to bring the 
American Anthropologist back to its proper schedule. Although the 
1924 numbers have all appeared late, it is hoped that the 1925 
numbers will appear on schedule, thus allaying the dissatisfaction 
among certain subscribers. 

During 1924 there has been a scarcity of copy for the Anthro- 
pologist, a condition which it is hoped our contributors will not allow 
to recur in 1925. The necessity of asking contributors to pay for 


illustrations has doubtless been a factor in causing the scarcity of 
copy. 

The review department of the Anthropologist has suffered from 
alack of reviews of important works of general interest, and has been 
largely given over to reviews of special works. The reviews of special 
works are most desirable, but for a well balanced review department 
we should have also notices of important general works in anthro- 
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pology. It is hoped 1925 will see this deficiency remedied by the 
co-operation of our professional members. 
Respectfully submitted, 
RoBErT H. Lowi, 
Editor. 


The Treasurer recommended the following budget for 1925, 
which was adopted: 
Publications . $2800.00 
Expenses of Officers 
Ass’t to Editor 


$3440.00 

It was moved and passed: 

That the Treasurer be instructed to repay from the General Fund 
to the Permanent Fund the loan of $1100.00. 

That the question of the disposal of back-stock of the Anthro- 
pologist and Memoirs be referred to the Executive Committee. 

That the Secretary be instructed to transmit to Dr. William 
Curtis Farrabee the following resolution: The American Anthropo- 
logical Association extends to you its warm greetings and sympathy, 
and regrets that your devoted services in the field have prevented 
your being with us at this time, thus depriving us of the company of 
a comrade whose presence is always an inspiration. We have felt 
your absence keenly, and hope that you will be back at work and 
among us again before the next annual meeting, at New Haven. 

That the Secretary be instructed to record the following resolu- 
tion: Moved that the Council reaffirms its interest in the American 
School of Research in Europe and expresses its approval of the work 
accomplished by the School during the last year. 

That the Secretary be instructed to accept with thanks the 
invitation of the Trustees and Curators of the Peabody Museum of 
Yale University for the Association to hold its annual meeting at 
New Haven in December, 1925. 

That the Secretary be instructed to transmit to the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution; to the Secretaries of War, Interior, 
and Agriculture; and to the Chairman of the National Research 
Council the report of the Council’s Committee on Vandalism in 
Southwestern ruins. 
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That certain resolutions introduced by members be referred to 
the Committee on Resolutions, and be presented to the Executive 
Committee for final action. 


The following committees were appointed: 


On nominations: E. A. Hooton, J. R. Swanton, R. J. Terry. 
On resolutions: N. M. Judd, W. Gates, H. J. Spinden. 
On audits: A. M. Tozzer, E. A. Hooton. 


The following new members were elected: Munroe Amsden, Mrs. W. 
Tyler Browne, S. B. Collins, E. F. Frazier, E. Greenman, E. Kopta, J. L. 
Maddox, T. Van Solen, L. H. Tibesar, G. B. Wilbur. 


ANNUAL MEETING, JAN. 2, 2:30 P. M. 


The following list of officers was presented by the Nominating 
Committee: 

President: Ales Hrdlicka. 

Vice-President (1923): Marshall Saville. 

Secretary-Treasurer: A. V. Kidder. 

Editor: R. H. Lowie. 

Associate Editors: E. W. Gifford, F. G. Speck. 

Executive Committee: A. M. Tozzer, E. C. Parsons, W. Gates. 

Council (1928): S. A. Barrett, M. W. Beckwith, R. Benedict, F. Blom, 
D. Cadzow, C. B. Davenport, E. S. Goldfrank, G. B. Grinnell, E. Gunther, 
\. I. Hallowell, M. J. Herskovits, A. E. Jenks, N. M. Judd, F. La Flesche, 
R. Linton, J. H. McGregor, B. Oetteking, A. C. Parker, G. Reichard, A. 
Skinner, R. J. Terry. 

Representatives of the Association to National Research Council to serve 
for three years from July 1, 1925: N. M. Judd, H. J. Spinden. 

Delegates of the Association to Section H.of the A. A. A. S.: F. Boas, 
E. Sapir. 


The incoming President appointed the following committees: 


On Finance: F. Boas, C. Wissler, E. C. Parsons. 
On Publication: F. W. Hodge, J. R. Swanton 
On Program: W. Hough, G. G. MacCurdy, E. A. Hooten 


The following papers were presented or read by title: 


Description of a Notched Stone Knife. Watter Hovucu, United States 
National Museum, Washington, D. C 

A Report on Michigan Archaeology. EMERSON F, GREENMAN. 

Paleolithic Collections Recently Acquired by the Beloit Museum. Atonzo W. 
Ponp. 

Archaeological Problems of the Southeast. J. WALTER FEwKeEs, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Washington, D. C. 

The American School of Prehistoric Archaeology in Europe: Summer Session. 
GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
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Types of Canoe-Building in Polynesia. MARGARET MEAD, New York, N. Y, 

Pottery of Northeastern Asia and Northwestern America. WALDEMAR JOCHEL- 
SON. 

Progress of the National Geographic Society’s Explorations in Pueblo Bonito, 
Neitz M. Jupp, United States National Museum, Washington, D. C. 

The Thea Heye Santa Barbara Expedition. J. P. HARRINGTON, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Washington, D. C. 

The Tule Indians of Panama. J P. HARRINGTON, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Washington, D. C. 

A Furthe Discussion of the Variability of Family Strains in the Negro-White 
Population of New York City. MELVILLE J. HERSKOvITS, New School for 
Social Research, New York, N. Y. 

Notes on the Mental Assimilation of Races. JOHN R. SWANTON, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Washington, D. C. 

Observations on Athabaskan Pitch Accent, with Special Reference to Kutchin, 
E. Sapir, Victoria Memorial Museum, Ottawa, Canada. 

The Analysis of Some Fox Rituals. TRUMAN MICHELSON, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Washington, D. C. 

Some Culture Problems of Northeastern North America. FRANK G. SPECK, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ethics in North American Mythology. RutTH BENEDICT, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Tewa Ceremonial in New Mexico and in Arizona. Este CLEws Parsons, 
New York, N. Y. 

Methods of Burial in the Mayan Area. OLIVER RICKETSON, 91 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston, Mass. 

A Comparison of Kwakiutl and Nootka. E. Sapir, Victoria Memorial Museum, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Chickasaw Witchcraft. Joun R. SwANTON, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sorcery and Conception of Disease among the Eskimos of St. Lawrence Island, 
Alaska. Ritry D. Moore, Washington, D. C. 

Mongolians and Mongoloids. CHARLES B. DAVENPORT, Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, Department of Genetics, Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y. 

Anthropology and the Endocrine Glands. Lovis BERMAN, 993 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

The Weight of Organs in Relation to Race, Sex, Stature, Age and Nourishment. 
R. BENNETT BEAN, University of Virginia, University, Va. 

The Life Cycles of Hair in Selected Regions of the Body. MILDRED TROTTER, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Anthropological Studies on the Large Intestine. E. P. MtLosLovicu, Marquette 
School of Medicine, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Variability in Fetal and Adult Life. Apotex H. Scuvuttz, Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, Department of Embryology, Baltimore, Maryland. 

The Azilian Skeletons of Montardit (Ariege) France. RutTH O. SAWTELL, 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Medial Epicondyle of the Humerus in White and Colored Races. R. J. 
TERRY, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Methods of Recognizing Scapular Types in the Living. W. W. Graves, St. 
Louis University School of Medicine, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Anthropological Position of the Armenians. FRAnz Boas, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

The Results of Race Mixture in Hawaii. L. C. Dunn, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Storrs, Conn. 

Preliminary Observations upon the Racial Hybrids of Norfolk Island. H. L. 
SHAPIRO, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Notes on the Physical Anthropology of the Samoans, Tongans, Marquesans. 
TRUMAN MICHELSON, Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, D.C. 

Some Observations and Measurements of the Indians of Labrador. A. Irvinc 
HALLOWELL, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa 

The Length of a Human Generation. ANttTA NEwcomB McGEE, Stoneleigh 
Court, Washington, D. C. 

America’s Most Elaborate Speech Correction Depariment. W. B. Swirt, 
Boston, Mass. 

Symbolism of the Portsmouth Works. STANSBURY HAGAR, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A Critique of Theories of Social Organization in Australia. D. SUTHERLAND 
Davipson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A Comparative Study of a Spanish Version of the Old Persian Tale of Goshti 
Fryana. AURELIO M. Espinoza. 

The Gullah Negroes of the South Carolina Coast; a Peculiar and Highly S pecial- 
ized Racial Group. REED SmiTH, University of South Carolina, Columbia, 
‘Cc. 

ALFRED V. KIDDER, 
Secretary. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES 


At the joint meeting of the Section of Anthropology and Psychol- 
ogy of the New York Academy of Sciences and the New York Eth- 
nological Society held on October 27, 1924, Professors Franz Boas 
and Marshall Saville reported upon the Congress of Americanists 
held at The Hague and at Géteborg during August, 1924. 


H. L. Shapiro, Bishop Museum Fellow, is making a study of the 
inheritance of physical and mental characteristics, as represented 
by the descendants of the “Bounty” mutineers on Norfolk Island. 
He had expected to include Pitcairn Island in his field of study, but 
bad weather prevented a landing there. Because of their unusually 
full records of miscegenation, these islands offer favorable oppor- 
tunity for this study. Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Bulletin. 


Warren K. Moorehead sailed for Europe on September 13 to 
paleolithic and neolithic sites in France, Belgium, Italy and England. 
Collections of specimens illustrating the prehistoric life of man will 
be made. 


On October 2nd Dr. Robert H. Lowie delivered a lecture before 
the Vienna Anthropologische Gesellschaft entitled “Individuum und 
Gesellschaft in der Religion der Naturvélker.”’ 


Under the authority of the Research Committee of the Archaeo- 
logical Society, Dr. John C. Merriam, Chairman, and Dr. Carroll 
examined with Professor MacCurdy the prehistoric cave and rock- 
shelter known as Castel Merle in the commune of Sergeac, thirty 
minutes from Les Eyzies, considered by Dr. Hrdlicka and other 
authorities as perhaps of equal promise with the now famous pre- 
historic sites of the region, and concluded a ten-year lease from the 
owner, M. Castenet, with sole privilege of excavation and control 
of the finds. This was made possible through the generosity of Col. 
William Eric Fowler, one of the trustees of the society. 

The society entered upon an agreement with the American 
School of Prehistoric Research to conduct excavations which began 
at once in charge of Professor MacCurdy, who has already announced 
the discovery of numerous prehistoric flint implements in addition 
to faunal remains. Half the archaeological specimens found on the 
site are to be deposited with the U. S. National Museum as the 
property of the Archaeological Society of Washington. 

Art and Archaeology. 
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Dr. Walter J. Fewkes, on November 13, gave a talk on Indian cliff 
houses which was broadcasted by the Smithsonian Institution. 


Professor George Grant MacCurdy has recently returned from 
Europe where he has been conducting excavations near Bordeaux 
ind at Solutre since this spring. He brought with him a collection 
of relics of men and animals of prehistoric age. 


The Norwegian Institute of Comparative Cultural Research, to 
which the State and Kristiania Municipality have granted 1,000,000 
kroner each year, was opened September 3 in the presence of the 
King. 

The white Indians of the Darien region of Panama have been 
given a preliminary inspection by a committee of scientists composed 
of Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, anthropologist of the Smithsonian Institution, 
as chairman; Dr. Charles B. Davenport, of the Station for Ex- 
perimental Evolution, Cold Spring Harbor, L. I.; and Dr. C. W. 
Stiles of the U. S. Public Health Service. The committee in a com- 
munication to R. O. Marsh, the explorer who discovered the White 
Indians, recommends a thorough study of the newly found people 
in their own land by an expedition of scientists. The committee’s 
letter follows: 

“The committee of Drs. Hrdlicka, Davenport and Stiles, which 
you desired to take charge of the study of the ‘White Indians’ of 
Panama whom you brought to Washington for the purpose of 
investigations held a meeting after these Indians were examined 
last Friday at which the whole matter was discussed and the following 
conclusions were arrived at: 

“The problem of the ‘White Indians’ is one of much scientific 
interest, but its satisfactory solution is only possible by a detailed 
and all-sided study of these people and their families in their own 
country. 

“The committee is of the opinion that these investigations 
should be conducted simultaneously by anthropology, genetics and 
pathology. 

“In order that the results may be satisfactory, it is requisite that 
the research should be carried on by experienced and reliable men, 
whose findings will be accepted with confidence by their colleagues. 

“The first condition for a successful carrying on of the work 
should be, in the opinion of the committee, the training during the 
remainder of the year of two or three of the persons now iii your 
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party in the English language and such terms as it may be necessary 
to use with the Indians. Considerable questioning will have to be 
done, particularly by the anthropologists and the geneticists, which 
will be quite impossible without well-qualified interpreters. Two 
of the men of your party, the fathers of Margaret and Alfred, would 
seem particularly promising in this direction. It is felt that the two 
and one-third months remaining of this year would be sufficient 
to form these men into invaluable interpreters for the scientific 
party. 

“The committee would appreciate a statement from you as to 
whether or not you desire to take charge of whatever further work 
is to be done on these Indians.” 

Mr. Marsh stated recently that he intended to cooperate in 
every possible way to facilitate carrying out the recommendations 
of the conimittee. Science. 


Swedish Anthropological Excavations. Three skeletons of persons 
who died 4,500 years ago in Sweden are among the many valuable 


relics of the Stone Age which Swedish archaeologists have unearthed 


this summer in their assiduous efforts to reconstruct Sweden’s pre- 
historic past. Other objects among the new finds now being studied 
are weapons, tools and pottery from the Stone Age, funeral urns, 
bronze axes, swords, etc., from the Bronze Age; remains of workshops 
in the Iron Age, hoards of gold and silver treasures amassed in the 
Viking Age, and various relics that shed light on medieval life in 
Sweden. 

Another interesting find, made earlier in the summer while 
excavating in the market-place of the ancient town of Visby, were 
the remains of a workshop in which bone objects had been made. 
Antlers of moose and deer in various states of manufacture, and 
various horn objects such as combs, chisels and punches, were found. 
These objects, it is said, belong to the latter part of the Iron Age. 
Relics of medieval times, when Visby was in her prime, are fre- 
quently found, the latest being a domestic aquarium, in which, 
according to custom, fish were preserved alive until the time when 
they were to be served up in a favorite dish for some merchant prince 
of the city. Four or five aquariums of this type have previous) 
been found in Visby. 

A curious and unique object previously found in the province ol 
Halland, is a flint saw from the Stone Age. And another object of 
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special interest in the Study of Stone Age civilization in Sweden is 
a grindstone for the sharpening of stone tools and weapons, which 
has been found this summer near Piteaa, on the Gulf of Bothnia. 
Piteaa is only about sixty miles south of the Arctic Circle. The 
curious appearance of this grindstone has led the experts to the 
theory that it was once used by the Lapps as an idol—a strange 
elevation in the service of a common object that had lost its practical 
utility at least 3,000 years earlier. 

At Laholm were also found interesting relics of the Bronze Age, 
dating back to 1,500-1,000 B.c. The finds include a beautiful bronze 
sword nearly two feet long, and two exquisitely shaped burial urns, 
of which one was about one foot in diameter. Bronze Age antiquities 
of great value will probably be unearthed at Schoeg, between Trelle- 
borg and Falsterbo, on the most southerly tip of Sweden. Bronze 
axes were found on this site half a century ago, and excavations now 
begun have already yielded hundreds of objects. The finds date 
back to 1,500 B.c. The prehistoric burial grounds at Schoeg are 
believed to be haunted, and it figures in a great number of ghost 
stories and weird legends that are part of the folk-lore of this region. 
Contrasting with the severe and gloomy character of the preceding 
ages in the civilization of Sweden is the picturesque and romantic 
Viking Age. The Viking relics found this summer include coins and 
ornaments of silver and gold that testify to the far-flung adventures 
and commerce of the daring seafarers of the ninth and tenth centuries 
4.D. Thus at Igeloesa, in Skaane, a farmer recently came across 
a buried treasure of silver money, 2,037 coins in all. He has just 
delivered the treasure to the government, and, according to law, 
has received the value of the silver in weight, or about $86.00, plus 
one-eighth for the “‘antiquity value.”” Most of these coins are English, 
dated during the reign of Aethelred II, 916 to 978 a.p., and are 
doubtless part of the tribute money which the Viking raiders exacted 
at this time from England. The other coins are Irish, German and 
Arabic. A lot of Arabic coins of this period have also just been found 
in Ytterenhoerna, in the province of Soedermanland. Between 
twenty and thirty thousand Arabic coins in all have been found in 
Sweden and testify to the close commercial relations of the Vikings 
with the Near East as well as with Western Europe. Science. 


Dr. N. H. Darton, of the United States Geological Survey, has 
returned to Washington after an extended examination of the ruins 
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of the archaic temple of Cuiculco, twelve miles south of the city of 
Mexico, for the purpose of determining their age and relation to 
the surrounding lava flow. The investigation was made for the 
National Geographic Society, which is cooperating with the Mexican 
government in unearthing the ruins. 


At the first meeting of the Anthropological Society of Philadelphia 
inaugurating the year 1924-25, the following Officers were elected: 
President, Prof. A. J. Uppvall; Vice-Presidents, Dr. A. Irving Hallo- 
well and Prof. E. M. Fogel; Secretary, Mr. E. P. Wilkins. Last year 
there were 48 active and 5 corresponding members on the rolls, 
The following speakers gave addresses during the year: Prof. A. J. 
Uppvall, Explorations in Iceland. Dr. J. A. Mason, Explorations in 
Santa Marta, Columbia. Prof. Franklin Edgerton, The Bhagavad 
Gita. Dr. Spencer Trotter, Peoples of the Western Pacific. Ndapis 
danda Kai Wanga, Secret Societies of West Africa. Prof. W. W. 
Hyde, Greek Voyages to the Atlantic and Indian Oceans. Prof. E. W. 
Burlingame, Mediaeval Sources of the‘‘Jackdaw of Rheims.” 


Mr. Alfred I. Hallowell received the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy in Anthropology at the University of Pennsylvania in June. 


Neill M. Judd, Curator of American Archaeology, United States 
National Museum, returned to Washington September 30th after 
having been engaged for four months in continuation of the National 
Geographic Society’s explorations at Pueblo Bonito, Chaco Canyon 
National Monument, New Mexico. The recent investigations con- 
stituted the fourth season’s field work of the five year project pre- 
viously noted in the Anthropologist. Besides a creditable collection 
much new data bearing on prehistoric Pueblo peoples of the South- 
west was gathered; it is felt that the 1924 explorations have proven 
the most profitable of the series. 


South African Notes. In the University of Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg, Mrs. R. F. A. Hoernle, who will be remembered at 
Harvard, is lecturing on social anthropology and ethnology. She is 
preparing for publication a monograph on her field-work among 
the Nama Hottentots. 

Dr. G. H. S. Rossouw of Stellenbosch and Chicago Universities, 
is giving a short course in socal anthropology at the Transvaal 
University College, Pretoria. 
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Dr. A. R. Radcliffe-Brown at the University of Cape Town gives 
first and second courses in social anthropology for the degree of B.A. 
and a course leading to the degree of M.A. in the same subject. 
Each course contains from eighty to one hundred class meetings. 
The syllabus includes general anthropology, ethnology of Africa, 
general social anthropology (elementary and advanced) and the 
social organization and religion of the Southern and Eastern Bantu. 

The Ama-Xosa of the Transkei will be visited by Dr. A. R. 
Radcliffe-Brown on an extended field trip during the present year. 


A Proposed LINGUISTIC SOCIETY 
November 15th, 1924. 
Dear Colleague: 

The undersigned students of language believe that the time has 
come to form a society which will enable us to meet each other, give 
us opportunity for the exchange of ideas, and represent the interests 
of our studies. 

The existing learned societies in related fields have shown hos- 
pitality to linguistics; they have patiently listened to our papers 
and generously printed them. For these and other reasons, students. 
of language will,it is hoped, maintain their allegiance to such societies. 
Nevertheless, the present state of things has many disadvantages. 
The most serious, perhaps, is the fact that we do not meet. We attend 
the gatherings of such societies as the American Philological Associa- 
tion, the American Oriental Society, the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation (whose several sections are, in this regard, virtually distinct 
societies), the American Anthropological Society, and so on. This 
divides us into groups across whose boundaries there is little ac- 
quaintance. No one can tell how much encouragement and inspira- 
tion is thereby lost. 

Other considerations will suggest themselves. The standing of 
our science in the academic community leaves much to be desired. 
A medium of publication devoted entirely to linguistics might, at 
some future time, be very helpful. 

It is planned that the society meet variously with the several 
societies in related fields. 


The undersigned invite you to membership in a linguistic society 
with some such name as the Linguistic Society of America, to be 


organized at the AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, NEW YORK 
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city, on Sunday morning, DECEMBER 28, 1924, at 10 o’clock. Beside 
the business of organization, there will be scientific papers by some 
of the leading linguistic scholars of our country. Professor Roland G. 
Kent has consented to act as presiding officer. 

If you wish to become a member of this society, please notify one 
of the organizing committee (L. Bloomfield, G. M. Bolling, E. ¥. 
Sturtevant), stating also whether you expect to attend the organiza- 
tion meeting. 


Leroy C. Barrett, Trinity College. 

L. BENDER, Princeton University. 
LEONARD BLOOMFIELD, Ohio State University. 
MAURICE BLOOMFIELD, Johns Hopkins University. 
FRANZ Boas, Columbia University. 

GeorceE M. Ohio State University. 

Cart D. Buck, University of Chicago. 

HERMANN Co Johns Hopkins University. 
Cartos E. Conant, Boston. 

FRANKLIN EDGERTON, University of Pennsylvania. 
AvRELIO M. Espinosa, Leland Stanford University. 
GEORGE T. Fiom, University of Illinois. 

Joun L. Geric, Columbia University. 

E. GopparpD, American Museum of Natural History, 
Louis H. Gray, University of Nebraska. 

Hans C. G. von JAGEMANN, Harvard University 
RoLanp G. KEnt, University of Pennsylvania. 
ALFRED L. KRoEBER, University of California. 
MarkK H. Purdue University. 

C. M. Lorspreicu, University of Cincinnati. 
TRUMAN MICHELSON, Bureau of American Ethnology. 
WALTER PETERSON, Redlands, California. 

EDWARD Proxkoscu, Bryn Mawr College. 

EDWARD Sapir, Victoria Memorial Museum, Ottawa. 
Epcar H. SturtevAnt, Yale University. 

Joun R. Swanton, Bureau of American Ethnology. 
BENJAMIN I. WHEELER, University of California. 
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AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS AND MEMBERS 1925 


OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT: Ates Hrouicka, U.S. National Museum 
VicE-PREsIDENT, 1925: STEWART CcLIN, Brooklyn Institute Museum. 
Vice-PRESIDENT, 1926: F. C. Corr, Field Museum of Natural History. 
Vice-PResIvENT, 1927: G. G. MacCurpy, Yale University 
Vick-PRESIDENT, 1928: MARSHALL SAVILLE, Museum of the American Indian, He; 
SECRETARY-TREASURER: A. V. Kipper, Andover Academy. 
Eprror: Ronsert H. Lowre, University of California. 
AssoctaTe Epirors: E. W. Grrrorp, F. G. Speck 
Executive Committee: The President, Secretary-Treasurer, Editor (¢ cio), and 
A. M. Tozzer, E. C. Parsons, W. Gates 


Councit: F. BOAS, W. H. HOLMES, S. CULIN, R. B. DIXON, J. W. FEWKES, F. W. HODGE, 
\. L. KROEBER, C. WISSLER, W. C. FARRABEE, B. LAUFER, G. G. MacCURDY, F. C. COLE, 
4. V. KIDDER, R. H. LOWIE (e cio); R. T. AITKEN, C. M. BARBEAU, R. B. BEAN, B. CUM 
MINGS, S. HAGAR, G. G. HEYE, E. A. HOOTON, B. T. B. HYDE, A. B. LEWIS, S. K. LOTHROP, 
$.G. MORLEY, J. E. PEARCE, F. G. SPECK, L. SPIER, H. J. SPINDEN, F. STARR, W. D 
WALLIS, H. N. WARDLE, H. H. WILDER (1925); H. H. DONALDSON, G. ENGERRAND, W 
GATES, P. E. GODDARD, S. J. GUERNSEY, C. E. GUTHE, H. U. HALL, E. S. HANDY, C. 1 
HAY, J. P. HARRINGTON, M. R. HARRINGTON, W. W. HYDE, L. W. JENKINS, THERESA 
MAYER, T. MICHELSON, W. F. OGBURN, B. F. SCHAPPELLE, J. B. STETSON, A. M 
TOZZER, S. TROTTER, E. P. WILKINS (1926); H. BINGHAM, E. W. GIFFORD, G. B. GORDON, 
> H. HAWES, D. JENNESS, RACHAEL W. LOTHROP, J. A. MASON, W. C. MILLS, C. B 
MOORE, W. K. MOOREHEAD, N. C. NELSON, C. PEABODY, E. C. PARSONS, E. K. PUTNAM, 
E.SAPIR, F. H. SAVILLE, M. H. SAVILLE, H. I. SMITH, L. R. SULLIVAN, H. WEBSTER, C. C 
WILLOUGHBY (1927); S. A. BARRETT, M. W. BECKWITH, R. BENEDICT, F. BLOM, D 
CADZOW, C. B. DAVENPORT, E. S. GOLDFRANK, G. B. GRINNELL, E. GUNTHER, A. I 
HALLOWELL, M. J. HERSKOVITS, A. E. JENKS, N. M. JUDD, F. LA FLESCHE, R. LINTON, 
J. H. MacGREGOR, B. OETTEKING, A. C. PARKER, G. REICHARD, A. SKINNER, R. J 
TERRY (1928). 


HONORARY MEMBERS HARRISON, DR. CHARLES ¢ 
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